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CHAPTER XLIII. 
THE SWORD IN THE SCALE. 


Tue next morning Charley and I went as usual to the library, where 
later in the day we were joined by the two ladies. It was long before 
our eyes once met, but when at last they did, Mary allowed hers to 
rest on mine for just one moment with an expression of dove-like 
beseeching, which I dared to interpret as meaning—‘ Be just to 
me.” If she read mine, surely she read there that she was safe with 
my thoughts as with those of her mother. 

Charley and I worked late in the afternoon, and went away in the 
last of the twilight. As we approached the gate of the park, how- 
ever, I remembered I had left behind me a book I had intended to 
carry home for comparison with a copy in my possession of which 
the title-page was gone. I asked Charley therefore to walk on and 
give my man some directions about Lilith, seeing I had it in my 
mind to propose a ride on the morrow, while I went back to fetch it. 

Finding the door at the foot of the stair leading to the open gallery 
ajar, and knowing that none of the rooms at either end of it were 
occupied, I went the nearest way, and thus entered the library at the 
point farthest from the more public parts of the house. The book I 
sought was however at the other end of the suite, for I had laid it 
on the window-sill of the room next the armoury. 

As I entered that room, and while I crossed it towards the glim- 
mering window, I heard voices in the armoury, and soon distin- 
guished Clara’s, It never entered my mind that possibly I ought 
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not to hear what might be said. Just asI reached the window, I 
was arrested, and stood stock-stiil: the other voice was that of 
Geoffrey Brotherton. Before my se!f-possession returned, I had 
heard what follows. 

‘‘T am certain he took it,” said Clara. “I didn’t see him, of 
course; but if you call at the Moat to-morrow, ten to one you 
will find it hanging on the wall.” 

‘“‘T knew him for a sneak, but never took him for a thief. I 
would have lost anything out of the house rather than that sword!” 

** Don’t you mention my name in it. If you do, I shall think you 
—well, I will never speak to you again,” 

«And if I don’t, what then ?” 

Before I heard her answer, I had come to myself. I had no 
time for indignation yet. I must meet Geoffrey xt once. I would 
not however have him know I had overheard any of their talk. 
-It would have been more straightforward to allow the fact to be 
understood, but I shrunk from giving him occasion for accusing 
me of an eavesdropping of which I was innocent. Besides I had 
no wish to encounter Clara before I understood her game, which 
I need not say was a mystery to me. What end could she have 
in such duplicity? I had had unpleasant suspicions of the truth 
of her nature before, but could never have suspected her of baseness. 

I stepped quietly into the further room, whence I returned, making 
@ noise with the door-handle, and saying— 

** Are you there, Miss Coningham? Could you help me to find a 
book I left here ?” 

There was silence; but after the briefest pause I heard the 
sound of her dress as she swept hurriedly out into the gallery. I 
advanced. On the top of the steps, filling the doorway of the 
armoury in the faint light from the window, appeared the dim form 
of Brotherton. 

‘“‘I beg your pardon,” I said. ‘I heard a lady’s voice, and thought 
it was Miss Coningham’s.” 

‘IT cannot compliment your ear,” he answered. ‘It was one of 
the maids. I had just rung fora light. I presume you are Mr. Cum- 
bermede.” 

“Yes,” I answered. ‘I returned to fetch a book I forgot to take 
with me. I suppose you have heard what we've been about in the 
library here ?” 

“‘T have been partially informed of it,” he answered stiffly. ‘‘ But 
I have heard also that you contemplate a raid upon the armoury. I 
beg you will let the weapons alone.” 

I had said something of the sort to Clara that very morning. 

‘“‘T have a special regard for them,” he went on; ‘and I don't 
want them meddled with. It’s not every one knows how to handle 
them. Some amongst them I would not have injured for their weight 
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in diamonds. One in particular I should like to give you the history 
of—just to show you that I am right in being careful over them.— 
Here comes the light!” 

I presume it had been hurriedly arranged between them as Clara 
left him that she should send one of the maids, who in consequence 
now made her appearance with a candle. Brotherton took it from 
her and approached the wall. 

‘‘Why! What the devil! Some one has been meddling already, I 
find! The very sword I speak of is gone! There’s the sheath 
hanging empty! What can it mean? Do you know anything of this, 
Mr. Cumbermede ?” 

“IT do, Mr. Brotherton. The sword to which that sheath belongs 
is mine. I have it.” 

‘** Yours!” he shouted; then restraining himself, added in a tone 
of utter contempt—“ This is rather too much. Pray, sir, on what 
grounds do you lay claim to the smallest atom of property within 
these walls? My father ought to have known what he was about 
when he let you have the run of the house! And the old books too! 
By heaven, it’s too much! I always thought——” 

“It matters little to me what you think, Mr. Brotherton—so 
little that I do not care to take any notice of your insolence——” 

“Insolence!” he roared, striding towards me, as if he would 
have knocked me down. 

I was not his match in strength, for he was at least two inches 
taller than I, and of a coarse-built, powerful frame. I caught a light 
rapier from the wall, and stood on my defence. 

‘“* Coward!” he cried. 

‘‘'There are more where this came from,”’ I answered, pointing to 
the wall. 

He made no move towards arming himself, but stood glaring at 
me in a white rage. 

‘IT am prepared to prove,” I answered as calmly as I could, “that 
the sword to which you allude, is mine. But I will give you no 
explanation. If you will oblige me by asking your father to join us, 
I will tell him the whole story.” 

‘‘T will have a warrant out against you.” 

‘* As you please. I am obliged to you for mentioning it. I shall 
be ready. I have the sword, and intend to keep it. And by the 
way, I had better secure the scabbard as well,” I added, as with a 
sudden spring I caught it also from the wall, and again stood 
prepared. 

He ground his teeth with rage. He was one of those who, trust- 
ing to their superior strength, are not much afraid of a row, but 
cannot face cold steel: soldier as he had been, it made him nervous. 

‘“‘Insulted in my own house!” he snarled from between his 
teeth. 
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‘Your father’s house,” I corrected. ‘Call him, and I will give 
explanations.” 

‘‘ Damn your explanations! Get out of the house, you puppy ; 
or I'll have the servants up and have you ducked in the horse-pond.” 

“Bah!” I said. ‘ There’s not one of them would lay hands on 
me at your bidding. Call your father, I say, or I will go and find 
him myself.” 

He broke out in a succession of oaths, using language I had 
heard in the streets of London, but nowhere else. I stood perfectly 
still, and watchful. All xt once, he turned and went into the gallery, 
over the balustrade of which he shouted— 

‘Martin! Go and tell my father to come here —to the armoury— 
at once. Tell him there’s a fellow here out of his mind.” 

I remained quiet, with my scabbard in one hand, and the rapier 
in the other—a dangerous weapon enough, for it was, though slight, 
as sharp as a needle, and I knew it for a bit of excellent temper. 
Brotherton stood outside waiting for his father. In a few moments, 
I heard the voice of the old man. 

‘Boys! boys!” he cried ; ‘‘ What is all this to-do?” 

‘‘ Why, sir,” answered Geoffrey, trying to be calm, “here's that 
fellow Cumbermede confesses to having stolen the most valuable of 
the swords out of the armoury—one that’s been in the family for 
two hundred years, and says he means to keep it.” 

I just caught the word liar ere it escaped my lips: I would spare 
the son in his father’s presence. 

“Tut! tut!” said Sir Giles. ‘‘ What does it all mean? You're 
at your old quarrelsome tricks, my boy! Really you ought to be 
wiser by this time!” 

As he spoke, he entered panting, and with the rubicund glow 
beginning to return upon a face from which the message had evidently 
banished it. 

“Tut! tut!” he said again, half starting back as he caught sight 
of me with the weapon in my hand—‘ What is it all about, Mr. 
Cumbermede? I thought you had more sense!” 

‘* Sir Giles,” I said, ‘I have not confessed to having stolen the 
sword—only to having taken it.” 

“A very different thing,” he returned, trying to laugh. “But 
come now; tell me all about it. We can’t have quarrelling like 
this, you know. We can’t have pot-house work here.” 

‘‘ That is just why I sent for you Sir Giles,” I answered, replacing 
the rapier on the wall. ‘‘I want to tell you the whole story.” 

‘* Let’s have it then.” 

‘* Mind I don’t believe a word of it,” said Geoffrey. 

‘* Hold your tongue, sir,” said his father sharply. 

“‘Mr. Brotherton,” I said, “I offered to tell the story to Sir Giles 
—not to you.” 
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“You offered!” he sneered. ‘You may be compelled—under 
different circumstances by and by, if you don't mind what you're 
about.” 

‘*Come now—no more of this!” said Sir Giles. 

Thereupon I began at the beginning, and told him the story of the 
sword, as I have already given it to my reader. He fidgeted a 
little, but Geoffrey kept himself stock-stili during the whole of the 
narrative. As soon as I had ended Sir Giles said— 

‘‘ And you think poor old Close actually carried off your sword !— 
Well, he was an odd creature, and had a passion for everything that 
could kill. The poor little atomy used to carry a poniard in the 
breast-pocket of his black coat—as if anybody would ever have 
thought of attacking his small carcass! Ha! ha! ha! He was 
simply a monomaniac in regard of swords and daggers. There, 
Geoffrey! The sword is plainly his. He is the wronged party in the 
matter, and we owe him an apology.” 

‘*T believe the whole to be a pure invention,” said Geoffrey, who 
now appeared perfectly calm. 

‘‘Mr. Brotherton!” I began, but Sir Giles interposed. 

‘Hush! hush!” he said, and_turned to his son. ‘‘ My boy, you 
insult your father’s guest.” 

‘I will at once prove to you, sir, how unworthy he is of any 
forbearance, not to say protection from you. Excuse me for one 
moment.” 

He took up the candle, and opening the little door at the foot of 
the winding stair, disappeared. Sir Giles and I sat in silence and 
darkness until he returned, carrying in his hand an old vellum-bound 
book. 

**I daresay you don’t know this manuscript, sir,” he said, turning 
to his father. 

“I know nothing about it,” answered Sir Giles. ‘‘ What is it? 
Or what has it to do with the matter in hand?” 

‘* Mr. Close found it in some corner or ether, and used to read it 
to me when I was a little fellow. It is a description, and in most 
cases a history as well, of every weapon in the armoury. They - 
had been much neglected, and a great many of the labels were gone, 
but those which were left referred to numbers in the book heading 
descriptions which corresponded exactly to the weapons on which 
they were found. With a little trouble he had succeeded in supplying 
the numbers where they were missing, for the descriptions are very 
minute.” 

He spoke in a tone of perfect self-possession. 

“‘ Well, Geoffrey, I ask again, what has all this to do with it?” 
said his father. 

“If Mr. Cumbermede will allow you to look at the label attached 
to the sheath in his hand, for fortunately it was a rule with Mr. Close 
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to put a label on both sword and sheath, and if you will read me the 
number, I will read you the description in the book.” 

I handed the sheath to Sir Giles, who began to decipher the number 
on the ivory ticket. 

‘¢ The label is quite a new one,” I said. 

‘‘T have already accounted for that,” said Brotherton. “I will 
leave it to yourself to decide whether the description corresponds.” 

Sir Giles read out the number, figure by figure, adding— 

‘‘ But how are we to test the description? I don't know the thing, 
and it’s not here.” 

‘It is at the Moat,” I replied ; ‘‘ but its future place is at Sir Giles’s 
decision.” 

“Part of the description belongs to the scabbard you have in your 
hand, sir,” said Brotherton. ‘‘ The description of the sword itself I 
submit to Mr. Cumbermede.” 

‘‘ Till the other day I never saw the blade,” I said. 

‘‘ Likely enough,” he retorted dryly, and proceeding, read the 
description of the half-basket hilt, inlaid with gold, and the broad 
blade, channeled near the hilt, and inlaid with ornaments and initials 
in gold. 

‘“‘There is nothing in all that about the scabbard,” said his 
father. 

‘Stop till we come to the history,” he replied, and read on, as 
nearly as I can recall, to the following effect. I have never had an 
opportunity of copying the words themselves. 

““¢This sword seems to have been expressly forged for Sir 

,” (He read it Sir So and So.) “ ‘ whose initials are to be found 
on the blade. According to tradition, it was worn by him, for the 
first and only time, at the battle of Naseby, where he fought in the 
cavalry led by Sir Marmaduke Langdale. From some accident or 
other, Sir —— found, just as the order to charge was given, that 
he could not draw his sword, and had to charge with only a pistol in 
his hand. In the fiight which followed, he pulled up, and unbuckled 
his sword, but while attempting to ease it, a rush of the enemy 
startled him, and, looking about, he saw a roundhead riding straight 
at Sir Marmaduke, who that moment passed in the rear of his retiring 
troops—giving some directions to an officer by his side, and unaware 
of the nearness of danger. Sir put spurs to his charger, 
rode at the trooper, and dealt him a downright blow on the pot-helmet 
with his sheathed weapon. The fellow tumbled from his horse, and 
Sir —— found his scabbard split halfway up, but the edge of 
his weapon unturned. It is said he vowed it should remain sheathed 
for ever..—The person who has now unsheathed it,’ added Brother- 
ton, ‘‘has done a great wrong to the memory of a loyal cavalier.” 

‘The sheath halfway split was as familiar to my eyes as the face 
of my uncle,” I said, turning to Sir Giles. “ And in the only reference 
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I ever heard my great-grandmother make to it, she mentioned the 
name of Sir Marmaduke. I recollect that much perfectly.” 

‘* But how could the sword be there and here at one and the same 
time ?”’ said Sir Giles. 

‘“* That I do not pretend to explain,” I said. 

‘Here at least is written testimony to our possession of it,” 
said Brotherton in a conclusive tone. 

‘“‘ How then are we to explain Mr. Cumbermede’s story ?”’ said Sir 
Giles, evidently in good faith. 

‘With that I cannot consent to allow myself concerned.—Mr. 
Cumbermede is, I am told, a writer of fiction.” 

‘‘ Geoffrey,” said Sir Giles, ‘‘ behave yourself like a gentleman.” 

‘‘T endeavour to do so,” he returned with a sneer. 

I kept silence. 

‘How can you suppose,” the old man went on, “that Mr. 
Cumbermede would invent such a story? What object could he 
have ?” 

‘* He may have a mania for weapons like old Close—as well as for 
old books,” he replied. 

I thought of my precious folio. But I did not yet know how much 
additional force his insinuation with regard to the motive of my 
labours in the library would gain if it should be discovered that such 
a volume was in my possession. 

‘‘You may have remarked, sir,” he went on, “that I did not read 
the name of the owner of the sword in any place where it occurred 
in the manuscript.” 

“ET did. And I beg to know why you kept it back,” answered Sir 
Giles. 

‘‘ What do you think the name might be, sir?” 

‘“‘How should I know? I am not an antiquarian.” 

“Sir Wilfrid Cumbermede. You will find the initials on the blade. 
—Does that throw any light on the matter, do you think, sir?” 

“Why tuat is your very own name!” cried Sir Giles, turning to 
me. 

I bowed. 

‘It is a pity the sword shouldn’t be yours.” 

“It is mine, Sir Giles—though, as I said, I am prepared to abide 
by your decision.” 

_ And now I remember ”—the old man resumed, after a moment’s 
thought—*‘ the other evening Mr. Alderforge~a man of great learn- 
ing, Mr. Cumbermede—told us that the name of Cumbermede had at 
one time belonged to our family. It is all very strange. I confess 
I am utterly bewildered.” 

‘* At least you can understand, sir, how a man of imagination, like 
Mr. Cumbermede here, might desire to possess himself of a weapon 
which bears his initials, and belonged two hundred years ago to a 
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baronet of the same name as himself—a circumstance which, notwith- 
standing it is by no means a common name, is not quite so strange as 
at first sight appears—that is, if all reports are true.” 

I did not in the least understand his drift; neither did I care to 
inquire into it now. 

‘‘ Were you aware of this, Mr. Cumbermede ?” asked his father. 

‘*No, Sir Giles,’”’ I answered. 

‘‘ Mr. Cumbermede has had the run of the place for weeks. I am 
sorry I was not at home. This book was lying all the time on the 
table in the room above, where poor old Close’s work-bench and 
polishing-wheel are still standing.” 

‘‘Mr. Brotherton, this gets beyond bearing,” I cried. ‘Nothing 
but the presence of your father, to whom I am indebted for much 
kindness, protects you.” 

“Tut! tut!” said Sir Giles. 

‘‘Protects me, indeed!” exclaimed Brotherton. ‘Do you dream 
I should be by any code bound to accept a challenge from you? 
—Not, at least, I presume to think, before a jury had decided on the 
merits of the case.” 

My blood was boiling, but what could I do or say? Sir Giles rose 
and was about to leave the room, remarking only— 

‘*T don’t know what to make of it.” 

‘ At all events, Sir Giles,” I said hurriedly, “ you will allow me 
to prove the truth of what I have asserted. I cannot, unfortunately, 
call my uncle or aunt, for they are gone ; and I do not know where 
the servant who was with us when I took the sword away, is now. 
But, if you will allow me, I will call Mrs. Wilson—to prove that I 
had the sword when I came to visit her on that occasion, and that on 
the morning after sleeping here I complained of its loss to her, and 
went away without it.” 

‘« It would but serve to show the hallucination was early developed. 
We should probably find that even then you were much attracted by 
the armoury,” said Brotherton, with a judicial air, as if I were a culprit 
before a magistrate. 

I had begun to see that, although the old man was desirous of being 
just, he was a little afraid of his son. He rose as the latter spoke, 
however, and going into the gallery, shouted over the balustrade— 

‘Some one send Mrs. Wilson to the library.” 

We removed to the reading-room, I carrying the scabbard which 
Sir Giles had returned to me as soon as he had read the label. 
Brotherton followed, having first gone up the little turnpike stair, 
doubtless to replace the manuscript. 

Mrs. Wilson came, looking more pinched than ever, and stood 
before Sir Giles with her arms straight by her sides, like one of the 
ladies of Noah’s ark. I will not weary my reader with a full report 
of the examination. She had seen me with a sword, but had taken 
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no notice of its appearance. I might have taken it from the armoury, 
for I was in the library all the afternoon. She had left me there 
thinking I was a “‘gentlemany” boy. I had said I had lost it, but 
she was sure she did not know how that could be. She was very 
sorry she had caused any trouble by asking me to the house, but 
Sir Giles would be pleased to remember that he had himself intro- 
duced the boy to her notice. Little she thought, &c., &. 

In fact the spiteful creature, propitiating her natural sense of 
justice by hinting instead of plainly suggesting injurious conclusions, 
was paying me back for my imagined participation in the imperti- 
nences of Clara. She had besides, as I learned afterwards, greatly 
resented the trouble I had caused of late. 

Brotherton struck in as soon as his father had ceased questioning her. 

‘* At all events, if he believed the sword was his, why did he not go 
and represent the case to you, sir, and request justice from you? 
Since then he has had opportunity enough. His tale has taken too 
long to hatch.” 

‘* This is all very paltry,” I said. 

‘‘ Not so paltry as your contriving to sleep in the house in order to 
carry off your host’s property in the morning—after studying the 
place to discover which room would suit your purpose best! ” 

Here I lost my presence of mind. A horror shook me lest some- 
thing might come out to injure Mary, and I shivered at the thought 
of her name being once mentioned along with mine. If I had taken 
a moment to reflect, I must have seen that I should only add to the 
danger by what I was about to say. But her form was so inex- 
tricably associated in my mind with all that had happened then, that 
it seemed as if the slightest allusion to any event of that night would 
inevitably betray her ; and in the tremor which, like an electric shock, 
passed through me from head to foot, I blurted out words importing 
that I had never slept in the house in my life. 

‘* Your room was got ready for you, anyhow, Master Cumbermede,” 
said Mrs. Wilson. 

‘It does not follow that I occupied it,” I returned. 

‘I can prove that false,” said Brotherton; but probably lest he 
should be required to produce his witness, only added,—* At all 
events, he was seen in the morning, carrying the sword across the 
court before any one had been admitted.” 

I was silent ; for I now saw too clearly that I had made a dreadful 
blunder, and that any attempt to carry assertion further, or even to 
explain away my words, might be to challenge the very discovery I 
would have given my life to ward off. 

As I continued silent, steeling myself to endure, and saying to 
myself that disgrace was not dishonour, Sir Giles again rose, and 
turned to leave the room. Evidently he was now satisfied that I 
was unworthy of confidence. 
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‘**One moment, if you please, Sir Giles,”’ I said. ‘It is plain-to me 
there is some mystery about this affair, and it does not seem as if I 
should be able to clear it up. The time may come, however, when I 
ean. I did wrong, I see now, in attempting to right myself, instead of 
representing my case to you. But that does not alter the fact that 
the sword was and is mine, however appearances may be to the con- 
trary. In the meantime, I restore you the scabbard, and as soon as 
I reach home, I shall send my man with the disputed weapon.” 

** Tt will be your better way,” he said, as he took the sheath from 
my hand. 

Without another word, he left the room. Mrs. Wilson also 
retired. Brotherton alone remained. I took no further notice of 
him, but followed Sir Giles through the armoury. He came after me, 
step for step, at a little distance, and as I stepped out into the gallery, 
said, in a tone of insulting politeness— 

‘You will send the sword as soon as may be quite convenient, 
Mr. Cumbermede ? Or shall I send and fetch it ?” 

I turned and faced him in the dim light which came up from the hall. 

‘‘Mr. Brotherton, if you knew that book and those weapons as 
early as you have just said, you cannot help knowing that at that 
time the sword was not there.” 

‘*T decline to reopen the question,” he said. 

A fierce word leaped to my lips, but repressing it I turned away 
once more, and walked slowly down the stair, across the hall, and 
out of the house. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 
I PART WITH MY »WORD. 


I mape haste out of the park, but wandered up and down my own 
field for half-an-hour, thinking in what shape to put what had occurred 
before Charley. My perplexity arose not so much from the difficulty 
involved in the matter itself, as from my inability to fix my thoughts. 
My brain was for the time like an ever-revolving kaleidoscope, in 
which however there was but one fair colour—the thought of Mary. 
Having at length succeeded in arriving at some conclusion, I went 
home, and would have despatched Styles at once with the sword, had 
not Charley already sent him off to the stable, so that I must wait. 

‘‘ What has kept you so long, Wilfrid ?’’ Charley asked as I entered. 

‘‘T’ve had a tremendous row with Brotherton,” I answered. 

“The brute! Is he there? I’m glad I was gone. What was it 
all about ?” 

‘‘ About that sword. It was very foolish of me to take it without 
saying a word to Sir Giles.” 


‘* So it was,” he returned. ‘I can’t think how you could be so 
foolish !” 
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I could, well enough. What with the dream and the waking, I 
could think little about anything else ; and only since the consequences 
had overtaken me, saw how unwisely I had acted. I now told 
Charley the greater part of the affair—omitting the false step I had 
made in saying I had not slept in the house; and also, still with 
the vague dread of leading to some discovery, omitting to report the 
treachery of Clara; for, if Charley should talk to her or Mary about 
it, which was possible enough, I saw several points where the danger 
would lie very close. I simply told him that I had found Brotherton 
in the armoury, and reported what followed between us. I did not 
at all relish having now in my turn secrets from Charley, but my 
conscience did not trouble me about it, seeing it was for his sister's 
sake ; and when I saw the rage of indignation into which he flew, 
I was, if possible, yet more certain I was right. I told him I must 
go and find Styles that he might take the sword at once; but he 
started up, saying he would carry it back himself, and at the same 
time take his leave of Sir Giles, whose house of course-he could never 
enter again after the way I had been treated in it. I saw this would 
lead to a rupture with the whole family, but I should not regret that, 
for there could be no advantage to Mary either in continuing her in- 
timacy, such as it was, with Clara, or in making further acquaintance 
with Brotherton. The time of their departure was also close at 
hand, and might be hastened without necessarily involving much of 
the unpleasant. Also, if Charley broke with them at once, there 
would be the less danger of his coming to know that I had not given 
him all the particulars of my discomfiture: if he were to find I had 
told a falsehood, how could I explain to him why I had done so? 
This arguing on probabilities, made me feel like a culprit who has to 
protect himself by concealment ; but I will not dwell upon my dis- 
comfort in the half-duplicity thus forced upon me. I could not help 
it. I got down the sword, and together we looked at it for the first 
and last time. I found the description contained in the book perfectly 
correct. The upper part was inlaid with gold in a Greekish pattern 
crossed by the initials W.C. I gave it up to Charley with a sigh of 
submission to the inevitable, and having accompanied him to the 
park-gate, roamed my field again until his return. 

He rejoined me in a far quieter mood, and for a moment or two I 
was silent with the terror of learning that he had become acquainted 
with my unhappy blunder. After a little pause, he said— 

‘I’m very sorry I didn’t see Brotherton. I should have liked just 
a word or two with him.” 

‘It’s just as well not,” I said. ‘You would only have made 
another row. Didn't you see any of them?” 

“I saw the old man. He seemed really cut up about it, and 
professed great concern. He didn’t even refer to you by name—and 
spoke only in general terms. I told him you were incapable of what 
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was laid to your charge; that I had not the slightest doubt of your 
claim to the sword,—your word being enough for me—and that I 
trusted time would right you. I went too far there however, for I 
haven't the slightest hope of anything of the sort.” 

‘* How did he take all that?” 

‘He only smiled—incredulously and sadly,—so that I couldn't 
find it in my heart to tell him all my mind. I only insisted on my 
own perfect confidence in you.—I’m afraid I made a poor advocate, 
Wilfrid. Why should I mind his gray hairs where justice was 
concerned ? I am afraid I was false to you, Wilfrid.” 

‘‘ Nonsense ; you did just the right thing, old boy. Nobody could 
have done better.” 

“Do you think so? Iam so glad! I have been feeling ever since 
as if I ought to have gone into a rage, and shaken the dust of the 
place from my feet for a witness against the whole nest of them! 
But somehow I couldn’t—what with the honest face and the sorrow- 
ful look of the old man.” 

‘You are always too much of a partizan, Charley ; I don’t mean 
so much in your actions—for this very one disproves that—but in 
your notions of obligation. You forget that you had to be just to 
Sir Giles as well as to me, and that he must be judged—not by the 
absolute facts of the case, but by what appeared to him to be 
the facts. He could not help misjudging me. But you ought to 
help misjudging him. So you see your behaviour was guided by 
an instinct or a soul, or what you will, deeper than your judgment.” 

“‘That may be—but he ought to have known you better than 
believe you capable of misconduct.” 

**T don’t know that. He had seen very little of me. But I dare- 
say he puts it down to cleptomania. I think he will be kind enough 
to give the ugly thing a fine name for my sake. Besides he must hold 
either by his son or by me.” 

‘‘That’s the worst that can be said on my side of the question. 
He must by this time be aware that that son of his is nothing better 
than a low scoundrel.” 

‘* It takes much to convince a father of such an unpleasant truth 
as that, Charley.” 

‘* Not much, if my experience goes for anything.” 

“T trust it is not typical, Charley.” 

‘* T suppose you're going to stand up for Geoffrey next?” 

‘¢T have no such intention. But if I did, it would be but to follow 
your example. We seem to change sides every now and then. You 
remember how you used to defend Clara when I expressed my doubts 
about her.” 

‘And wasn’t I right? Didn’t you come over to my side ?” 

‘* Yes, I did,” I said, and hastened to change the subject ; adding, 
‘* As for Geoffrey, there is room enough to doubt whether he believes 
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what he says, and that makes a serious difference. In thinking over 
the affair since you left me, I have discovered further grounds for 
questioning his truthfulness.” 

“As if that were necessary!” he exclaimed with an accent of 
scorn.—‘‘ But tell me what you mean,” he added. 

‘“‘ In turning the thing over in my mind, this question has occurred 
to me.—He read from the manuscript, that on the blade of the sword 
near the hilt, were the initials of Wilfrid Cumbermede. Now, if the 
sword had never been drawn from the scabbard, how was that to be 
known to the writer ?” 

‘‘ Perhaps it was written about that time,” said Charley. 

‘“‘No; the manuscript was evidently written some considerable 
time after. It refers to tradition concerning it.” 

‘Then the writer knew it by tradition.” 

The moment Charley's logical faculty was excited, his perception 
was impartial. 

‘¢ Besides,” he went on, “it does not follow that the sword had 
really never been drawn before. Mr. Close even may have done so, 
for his admiration was apparently quite as much for weapons them- 
selves as for their history. Clara could hardly have drawn it as she 
did, if it had not been meddled with before.” 

The terror lest he should ask me how I came to carry it home 
without the scabbard, hurried my objection. 

‘‘That supposition, however, would only imply that Brotherton 
might have learned the fact from the sword itself, not from the book. 
I should just like to have one peep of the manuscript to see whether 
what he read was all there ?” 

‘Or any of it, for that matter,” said Charley. ‘Only it would 
have been a more tremendous risk than I think he would have run.” 

‘‘T wish I had thought of it sooner, though.” 

My suspicion was that Clara had examined the blade thoroughly, 
and given him a full description of it. He might, however, have been 
at the Hall on some previous occasion, without my knowledge, and 
might have seen the half-drawn blade on the wall, examined it, and 
pushed it back into the sheath ; which might have so far loosened the 
blade, that Clara was afterwards able to draw it herself. I was 
all but certain by this time that it was no other than she that had 
laid it on my bed. But then why had she drawn it? Perhaps that 
I might leave proof of its identity behind me—for the carrying out of 
her treachery, whatever the object of it might be. But this opened 
a hundred questions not to be discussed, even in silent thought, in 
the presence of another. 

‘‘ Did you see your mother, Charley ?”’ I asked. 

“No. I thought it better not to trouble her. They are going 
to-morrow. Mary had persuaded her—why, I don’t know—to return 
a day or two sooner than they had intended.” 
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“IT hope Brotherton will not succeed in prejudicing them against 
me.”’ 

‘‘T wish tha! were possible,” he answered. ‘ But the time for 
prejudice is long gone by.” 

I could not believe this to be the case in respect of Mary ; for I 
could not but think her favourably inclined to me. 

“Still,” I said, ‘‘I should not like their bad opinion of me to be 
enlarged as well as strengthened by the belief that I had attempted 
to steal Sir Giles’s property. You must stand my friend there, 
Charley.” 

‘‘ Then you do doubt me, Wilfrid ?” 

‘Not a bit, you foolish fellow.” 

“You know, I can’t enter that house again, and I don’t caro 
about writing to my mother, for my father is sure to see it; but 
I will follow my mother and Mary the moment they are out of the 
grounds to-morrow, and soon see whether they've got the story by the 
right end.” 

The evening passed with me in alternate fits of fierce indignation 
and profound depression, for, while I was clear to my own conscience 
in regard of my enemies, I had yet thrown myself bound at their feet 
by my foolish lie; and I all but made up my mind to leave the 
country, and only return after having achieved such a position—of 
what sort I had no more idea than the school-boy before he sets 
himself to build a new castle in the air—as would buttress any 
assertion of the facts I might see fit to make in after years. 

When we had parted for the night, my brains began to go about, 
and the centre of their gyration was not Mary now, but Clara. 
What could have induced her to play me false? All my vanity, 
of which I had enough, was insufficient to persuade me that it could 
be out of revenge for the gradual diminution of my attentions to her. 
She had seen me pay none to Mary, I thought, except she had eaught 
a glimpse from the next room of the little passage of the ring, and that 
I did not believe. Neither did I believe she had ever cared enough 
about me to be jealous of whatever attentions I might pay to another. 
But in all my conjectures, I had to confess myself utterly foiled. I 
could imagine no motive. Two possibilities alone, both equally 
improbable, suggested themselves—the one, that she did it for pure 
love of mischief, which, false as she was to me, I could not believe ; 
the other, which likewise I rejected, that she wanted to ingratiate 
herself with Brotherton. I had still, however, scarcely a doubt that 
she had laid the sword on my bed. Trying to imagine a connection 
between this possible action and Mary’s mistake, I built up a con- 
jectural form of conjectural facts to this effect—that Mary had seen her 
go into my room; had taken it for the room she was to share with 
her, and had followed her either at once—in which case I supposed 
Clara to have gone out by the stair to the roof to avoid being seen— 
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or afterwards, from some accident, without a light in her hand. But 
Ido not care to set down more of my speculations, for none con- 
cerning this either were satisfactory to myself, and I remain almost 
as much in the dark to this day. In any case the fear remained 
that Clara must be ever on the borders of the discovery of Mary’s 
secret, if indeed she did not know it already, which was a dreadful 
thought—more especially as I could place no confidence in her. I 
was glad to think, however, that they were to be parted so soon, and 
T had little fear of any correspondence between them. 

The next morning Charley set out to waylay them at a certain 
point on their homeward journey. I did not propose to accompany 
him. I preferred having him speak for me first, not knowing how 
much they might have heard to my discredit, for it was far from 
probable the matter had been kept from them. After he had started 
however, I could not rest, and for pure restlessness sent Styles to 
fetch my mare. The loss of my sword was a trifle to me now, but 
the proximity of the place where I should henceforth be regarded as 
what I hardly dared to realize, was almost unendurable. As if I had 
actually been guilty of what was laid to my charge, I longed to 
hide myself in some impenetrable depth, and kept looking out im- 
patiently for Styles’s return. At length I caught sight of my Lilith’s 
head rising white from the hollow in which the farm lay, and ran 
up to my room to make a little change in my attire. Just as I 
snatched my riding-whip from a hook by the window, I spied a 
horseman approaching from the direction of the park gates. Once 
more it was Mr. Coningham, riding hitherward from the windy trees. 
In no degree inclined to meet him, I hurried down the stair, and 
arriving at the very moment Styles drew up, sprung into the saddle, 
and would have galloped off in the opposite direction, confident that 
no horse of Mr. Coningham’s could overtake my Lilith. But the 
moment I was in the saddle, I remembered there was a pile of books 
on the window-sill of my uncle’s room, belonging to the library at 
the Hall, and I stopped a moment to give Styles the direction to 
take them home at once, and, having asked a word of Miss Pease, to 
request her, with my kind regards, to see them safely deposited 
amongst the rest. In consequence of this delay, just as I set off at 
full speed from the door, Mr. Coningham rode round the corner of 
the house. 

““What a devil of a hurry you are in, Mr. Cumbermede!” he 
cried. ‘I was just coming to see you. Can’t you spare me a 
word ?” 

I was forced to pull up, and reply as civilly as might be. 

‘‘T am only going for a ride,” I said, ‘‘ and will go part of your 
way with you if you like.” 

‘“‘Thank you. That will suit me admirably. Iam going Gastford 
way. Have you ever been there ?” 
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“No,” I answered. ‘I have only just heard the namo of the 
village.” 

‘“‘It is a pretty place. But there’s the oddest old church you ever 
saw, within a couple of miles of it—alone in the middle of a forest 
—or at least it was a forest not longago. It is mostly young trees 
now. There isn’t a house within a mile of it, and the nearest stands 
as lonely as the church—quite a place to suit the fancy of a poet 
like you! Come along and see it. You may as well go one way 
as another, if you only want a ride.” 

‘“* How far is it?” I asked. 

‘‘ Only seven or eight miles across country: I can take you all the 
way through lanes and fields.” 

Perplexed or angry I was always disinclined for speech; and it 
was only after things had arranged themselves in my mind, or I had 
mastered my indignation, that I would begin to feel communicative. 
But something prudential inside warned me that I could not afford to 
lose any friend I had; and although I was not prepared to confide 
my wrongs to Mr. Coningham, I felt I might some day be glad of his 
counsel. 





CHAPTER XLV. 
UMBERDEN CHURCH. 


My companion chatted away, lauded my mare, asked if I had seen 
Clara lately, and how the library was getting on. I answered him 
carelessly, without even a hint at my troubles. 

‘¢ You seem out of spirits, Mr. Cumbermede,” he said. ‘ You've 
been taking too little exercise. Let's have a canter. It will do 
you good. Here’s a nice bit of sward.” 

I was only too ready to embrace the excuse for dropping a con- 
versation towards which I was unable to contribute my share. 

Having reached a small roadside inn, we gave our horses a little 
refreshment; after which, crossing a field or two by jumping the stiles, 
we entered the loveliest lane I had ever seen. It was so- narrow that 
there was just room for horses to pass each other, and covered with 
the greenest sward rarely trodden. It ran through the midst of a 
wilderness of tall hazels. They stood up on both sides of it, straight 
and trim as walls, high above our heads as we sat on our horses ; 
and the lane was so serpentine, that we could never see further than 
a few yards ahead ; while, towards the end, it kept turning so much 
in one direction that we seemed to be following the circumference of 
a little circle. It ceased at length at a small double-leaved gate of 
iron, to which we tied our horses before entering the churchyard. 
But instead of a neat burial-place, which the whole approach would 
have given us to expect, we found a desert. The ggass was of extra- 
ordinary coarseness, and mingled with quantities of vjle-]ooking weeds. 
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Several of the graves had not even a spot of green upon them, but 
were mere heaps of yellow earth in huge lumps, mixed with large 
stones. There was not above a score of graves in the whole place, 
two or three of which only had gravestones on them. One lay open 
with the rough yellow lumps all about it, and completed the desolation. 
The church was nearly square—small, and shapeless, with but four 
latticed windows, two on one side, one in the other, and the fourth 
in the east end. It was built partly of bricks and partly of flint 
stones, the walls bowed and bent, and the roof waved and broken. 
Its old age had gathered none of the graces of age to soften its natural 
ugliness, or elevate its insignificance. Except a few lichens, there was 
not a mark of vegetation about it. Not a single ivy leaf grew on its 
spotted and wasted walls. It gave a hopeless, pagan expression 
to the whole landscape—for it stood on a rising ground from which 
we had an extensive prospect of height and hollow, cornfield and 
pasture and wood, away to the dim blue horizon. 

“‘ You don’t find it enlivening, do you—eh ?” said my companion. 

“<I never saw such a frightfully desolate spot,” I said, “‘to have 
yet the appearance of a place of Christian worship. It looks as if 
there were a curse upon it. Are all those the graves of suicides and 
murderers ? It cannot surely be consecrated ground.” 

“It’s not nice,” he said. ‘I didn’t expect you to like it. I only 
said it was odd.” 

‘“‘Is there any service held in it?” I asked. 

‘‘ Yes—once a fortnight or so. The rector has another living a 
few miles off.” 

“‘ Where can the congregation come from ?” 

‘Hardly from anywhere. There ain't generally more than five 
or six, I believe. Let’s have a look at the inside of it.” 

‘‘The windows are much too high, and no foothold.” 

** We'll go in.” 

‘‘ Where can you get the key? It must be a mile off at least by 
your own account. There’s no house nearer than that, you say.” 

He made me no reply, but going to the only flat gravestone, which 
stood on short thick pillars, he put his hand beneath it, and drew 
out a great rusty key. 

‘‘ Country lawyers know a secret or two,”’ he said. 

‘‘Not always much worth knowing,” I rejoined,—“ if the inside 
be no better than the outside.” 

‘‘ We'll have a look anyhow,” he said, as he turned the key in the 
dry lock. 

The door snarled on its hinges and disclosed a space drearier cer- 
tainly, and if possible uglier than its promise. 

“‘ Really, Mr. Coningham,” I said, “I don’t see why you should 
have brought me to look at this place.” 

“It answered for a bait, at all events. You've had a good long 
VOL. IX. c 
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ride, which was the best thing for you. Look what a wretched little 
vestry that is!” 

It was but a corner of the east end, divided off by a faded 
red curtain, 

‘*T suppose they keep a parish register here,” he said. ‘ Let’s 
have a look.” 

Behind the curtain hung a dirty surplice and a gown. In the 
corner stood a desk like the schoolmaster’s in a village school. 
There was a shelf with a few vellum-bound books on it, and nothing 
else, not even a chair, in the place. 

“Yes; there they are!” he said, as he took down one of the 
volumes from the shelf. ‘‘ This one comes to a close in the middle of 
the last century. I dare say there is something in this now that 
would be interesting enough to somebody. Who knows how many 
properties it might make change hands ?” 

‘‘Not many, I should think. Those matters are pretty well seen 
to now.” 

‘‘ By some one or other—not always the rightful heirs. Life is 
full of the strangest facts, Mr. Cumbermede. If I were a novelist 
now, like you, my experience would make me dare a good deal more 
in the way of invention than any novelist I happen to have read. 
Look there, for instance ! ”’ 
re, He pointed to the top of the last page, or, rather, the last half of 
the cover. I read as follows: 


“ MARRIAGES, 1748. 
“Mr. Wilfrid Cumbermede Daryll, of the Parish of second son of 
Sir Richard Daryll of Moldwarp Hall in the County of - and Mistress 
Elizabeth Woodrufte were married by a license Jan’. 15.” 


‘‘T don’t know the name of Daryll,” I said. 

“Tt was your own great-grandfather’s name,” he returned. “I 
happen to know that much.” 

‘You knew this was here, Mr. Coningham,” I said. ‘That is 
why you brought me.” 

“You are right. I did know it. Was I wrong in thinking it 
would interest you?” 

‘“‘Certainly not. I am obliged to you. But why this mystery ? 
Why not have told me what you wanted me to go for.” 

‘¢T will why you in turn. Why should I have wanted to show 
you now more than any other time what I have known for as many 
years almost as you have lived? You spoke of a ride—why shouldn’t 
I give a direction to it that might pay you for your trouble? And 
why shouldn’t I have a little amusement out of it if I pleased? Why 
shouldn't I enjoy your surprise at finding in a place you had hardly 
heard of and would certainly count most uninteresting, the record of 
@ fact that concerned your own existence so nearly? There!” 
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‘‘IT confess it interests me more than you will easily think—inas- 
much as it seems to offer to account for things that have greatly 
puzzled me for some time. I have of late met with several hints of 
a connection at one time or other between the Moat and the Hall, but 
these hints were so isolated that I could weave no theory to connect 
them. Now I dare say they will clear themselves up.” 

** Not a doubt of that, if you set about it in earnest.” 

‘‘ How did he come to drop his surname ?” 

‘* That has to be accounted for.” 

‘It follows—does it not ?—that I am of the same blood as the 
present possessors of Moldwarp Hall ?”’ 

** You are—but the relation is not a close one,”’ said Mr. Coningham. 
“‘ Sir Giles was but distantly related to the stock of which you come.” 

‘‘Then—but I must turn it over in my mind. I am rather in a 
maze.” 

“‘You have got some papers at the Moat?” he said—interroga- 
tively. 

‘Yes; my friend Osborne has been looking over them. He found 
out this much—that there was once some connection between the 
Moat and the Hali, but at a far earlier date than this points to, or 
any of the hints to which I just now referred. The other day when 
I dined at Sir Giles’s, Mr. Alderforge said that Cumbermede was a 
name belonging to Sir Giles’s ancestry—or something to that effect ; 
but that again could have had nothing to do with those papers, or 
with the Moat at all.” 

Here I stopped, for I could not bring myself to refer to the sword. 
It was not merely that the subject was too painful: of all things I 
did not want to be cross-questioned by my lawyer-companion. 

“It is not amongst those you will find anything of importance, I 
suspect. Did your great-grandmother—the same, no doubt, whose 
marriage is here registered—leave no letters or papers behind her ? ” 

‘“‘T’ve come upon a few letters. I don’t know if there is anything 
more.” 

‘** You haven’t read them, apparently.” 

‘‘T have not. I've been always going to read them, but I haven't 
opened one of them yet.” 

“Then I recommend you—that is, if you care for an interesting 
piece of family history—to read those letters carefully, that is con- 
structively.” 

‘“* What do you mean?” 

“I mean—putting two and two together, and seeing what comes 
of it; trying to make everything fit into one, you know.” 

“Yes. Iunderstand you. But how do you happen to know that 
those letters contain a history, or that it will prove interesting when 
I have found it?” 

“* All family history ought to be interesting—at least to the last of 
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his race,” he returned, replying only to the latter half of my question. 
“It must, for one thing, make him feel his duty to his ancestors 
more strongly.” 

‘‘ His duty to marry, I suppose you mean ?” I said with some in- 
ward bitterness. ‘‘ But to tell the truth, I don’t think the inheritance 
worth it in my case.” 

‘“‘It might be better,” he said, with an expression which seemed 
odd beside the simplicity of the words. 

‘‘Ah! you think then to urge me to make money; and for the 
sake of my dead ancestors increase the inheritance of those that may 
come after me ? But I believe I am already as diligent as is good for 
me—that is in the main, for I have been losing time of late.” 

‘I meant no such thing, Mr. Cumbermede. I should be very 
doubtful whether any amount of success in literature would enable 
you to restore the fortunes of your family.” 

‘‘ Were they so very ponderous, do you think? But in truth I 
have little ambition of that sort. All I will readily confess to is 
a strong desire not to shirk what work falls to my share in the 
world.” 

‘‘ Yes,” he said, in a thoughtful manner—“ if one only knew what 
his share of the work was.” 

The remark was unexpected, and I began to feel a little more 
interest in him. 

‘‘ Hadn't you better take a copy of that entry ?” he said. 

‘¢ Yes—perhaps I had. But I have no materials.” 

It did not strike me that attorneys do not usually, like excise- 
men, carry about an ink-bottle, when he drew one from the breast- 
pocket of his coat, along with a folded sheet of writing-paper, 
which he opened and spread out on the desk. I took the pen he 
offered me, and copied the entry. 

When I had finished, he said— 

‘Leave room under it for the attestation of the parson. We can 
get that another time, if necessary. Then write, ‘Copied by me’ 
—and then your name and the date. It may be useful some time. 
Take it home and lay it with your grandmother’s papers.” 

‘There can be no harm in that,” I said, as I folded it up, and 
put it in my pocket. ‘I am greatly obliged to you for bringing me 
here, Mr. Coningham. Though I am not ambitious of restoring the 
family to a grandeur of which every record has departed, I am quite 
sufficiently interested in its history, and shall consequently take care 
of this document.” 

‘‘ Mind you read your grandmother's papers, though,” he said. 

‘*T will,” I answered. 

He replaced the volume on the shelf, and we left the church; he 
locked the door and replaced the key under the gravestone ; we mounted 
our horses, ard after riding with me about half the way to the Moat, 
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he took his leave at a point where our roads diverged. I resolved 
to devote that very evening, partly in the hope of distracting my 
thoughts, to the reading of my grandmother's letters. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 
MY FOLIO. 


Wuex I reached home I found Charley there, as I had expected. 

But a change had again come over him. He was nervous, restless, 
apparently anxious. I questioned him about his mother and sister. 
He had met them as planned, and had, he assured me, done his 
utmost to impress them with the truth concerning me. But he 
had found his mother incredulous, and had been unable to discover 
from her how much she had heard; while Mary maintained an 
obstinate silence, and, as he said, looked more stupid than usual. 
He did not tell me that Clara had accompanied them so far, and 
that he had walked with her back to the entrance of the park. 
This I heard afterwards. When we had talked a while over the 
sword-business—for we could not well keep off it long—Charley 
seeming all the time more uncomfortable than ever, he said, perhaps 
merely to turn the talk into a more pleasant channel— 

‘* By the way, where have you put your folio? I’ve been looking 
for it ever since I came in, but I can’t find it. A new reading 
started up in my head the other day, and I want to try it both with 
the print and the context.” 

‘‘ It’s in my room,” I answered. ‘I will go and fetch it.” 

‘* We will go together,” he said. 

I looked where I thought I had laid it, but there it was not. A 
pang of foreboding terror invaded me. Charley told me afterwards 
that I turned as white asa sheet. I looked everywhere, but in vain; 
ran and searched my uncle’s room, and then Charley’s, but still in vain ; 
and at last, all at once, remembered with certainty that two nights 
before I had laid it on the window-sill in my uncle’s room. I shouted 
for Styles, but he was gone home with the mare, and I had to wait, 
in little short of agony, until he returned. The moment he entered, 
I began to question him. 

“You took those books home, Styles?” I said, as quietly as I 
could, anxious not to startle him, lest it should interfere with the 
just action of his memory. 

“‘Yes, sir. I took them at once, and gave them into Miss Pease’s 
own hands ;—at least I suppose it was Miss Pease. She wasn’t a 
young lady, sir.” 

‘¢ All right, I daresay. How many were there of them?” 

** Six, sir.” 

‘TI told you five,” I said, trembling with apprehension and wrath. 
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‘You said four or five, and I never thought but the six were to 
go. They were all together on the window-sill.” 

I stood speechless. Charley took up the questioning. 

‘¢ What sized books were they ?” he asked. 

“Pretty biggish—one of them quite a large one—the same I've 
seen you, gentlemen, more than once, putting your heads together 
over. At least it looked like it.” 

Charley started up and began pacing about the room. Styles saw 
he had committed some dreadful mistake, and began a blundering 
expression of regret, but neither of us took any notice of him, and 
he crept out in dismay. 

It was some time before either of us could utter a word. The loss 
of the sword was a trifle to this. Beyond a doubt the precious tome 
was now lying in the library of Moldwarp Hall—amongst old friends 
and companions, possibly—where years on years might elapse before 
one loving hand would open it, or any eyes gaze on it with reverence. 

‘** Lost, Charley!” I said at last.—‘‘ Irrecoverably lost!” 

‘“‘T will go and fetch it,” he cried, starting up. ‘‘I will tell Clara 
to bring it out to me. It is beyond endurance this. Why should 
you not go and claim what both of us can take our oath toas yours ?” 

“You forget, Charley, how the sword-affair cripples us—and how 
the claiming of this volume would only render their belief with regard 
to the other the more probable. You forget too that I might have 
placed it in the chest first, and above all that the name on the title- 
page is the same as the initials on the blade of the sword,—the same 
as my own.” 

‘“‘Yes—I see it won't do. And yet if I were to represent the thing 
to Sir Giles ?—He doesn’t care for old books e 

“You forget, again, Charley, that the volume is of great money- 
value. Perhaps my late slip has made me fastidious—but though 
the book be mine—and if I had it, the proof of the contrary would 
lie with them—I could not take advantage of Sir Giles’ ignorance to 
recover it.” 

‘I might however get Clara—she is a favourite with him, you 
know 

*T will not hear of it,” I said, interrupting him, and he was forced 
to yield. 

“No, Charley,” I said again; ‘“‘I must just bear it. Harder 
things have been borne, and men have got through the world and 
out of it notwithstanding. If there isn’t another world, why should 
we care much for the loss of what must go with the rest ?—and if 
there is, why should we care at all?” 

“Very fine, Wilfrid! but when you come to the practice—why, 
the less said the better.” 

‘But that is the very point: we don’t come to the practice. If 
we did, then the ground of it would be proved unobjectionable.” 
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“True ;—but if the practice be unattainable’ 

‘It would take much proving to prove that to my—dissatisfaction 
I should say; and more failure besides, I can tell you, than there 
will be time for in this world. If it were proved, however—don’t 
you see it would disprove both suppositions equally? If such a 
philosophical spirit be unattainable, it discredits both sides of the 
alternative on either of which it would have been reasonable.” 

‘‘There is a sophism there of course, but I am not in the mood 
for pulling your logic to pieces,” returned Charley, still pacing up 
and down the room. 

In sum, nothing would come of all our talk but the assurance that 
the volume was equally irrecoverable with the sword, and indeed 
with my poor character—at least in the eyes of my immediate 
neighbours. “ 


CHAPTER XLVI. 
THE LETTERS AND THEIR STORY. 


As soon as Charley went to bed, I betook myself to my grand- 
mother’s room, in which, before discovering my loss, I had told 
Styles to kindle a fire. I had said nothing to Charley about my ride, 
and the old church, and the marriage-register. For the time, 
indeed, I had almost lost what small interest I had taken in the 
matter—my new bereavement was so absorbing and painful; but 
feeling certain when he left me, that I should not be able to sleep, 
but would be tormented all night by innumerable mental mosquitoes 
if I made the attempt, and bethinking me of my former resolution, 
I proceeded to carry it out. 

The fire was burning brightly, and my reading lamp was on the 
table, ready to be lighted. But I sat down first in my grandmother's 
chair and mused for I know not how long. At length my wander- 
ing thoughts rehearsed’ again the excursion with Mr. Coningham. I 
pulled the copy of the marriage-entry from my pocket, and in reading 
it over again, my curiosity was sufficiently roused to send me to the 
bureau. I lighted my lamp at last, unlocked what had seemed to 
my childhood a treasury of unknown marvels, took from it the 
packet of yellow withered letters, and sat down again by the fire to 
read, in my great-grandmother’s chair, the letters of Wilfrid Cumber- 
mede Daryll—for so he signed himself in all of them—my great grand- 
father. There were amongst them a few of her own in reply to his— 
badly written and badly spelt, but perfectly intelligible. I will not 
transcribe any of them—I have them to show if needful—but not at 
my command at the present moment ;—ijor I am writing neither 
where I commenced my story—on the outskirts of an ancient city, 
nor at the Moat, but in a dreary old square in London; and those 
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letters lie locked again in the old bureau, and have lain unvisited 
through thousands of desolate days and slow creeping nights, in that 
room which I cannot help feeling sometimes as if the ghost of that 
high-spirited, restless-hearted grandmother of mine must now and 
then revisit, sitting in the same old chair, and wondering to find how 
far it has all receded from her—wondering also to think what a 
work she made, through her long and weary life, about things that 
look to her now such trifles. 

I do not then transcribe any of the letters, but give, in a con- 
nected form, what seem to me the facts I gathered from them; not 
hesitating to present, where they are required, self-evident conclusions 
as if they were facts mentioned in them. I repeat that none of my 
names are real, although they all point at the real names. 

Wilfrid Cumbermede was the second son of Richard and Mary Daryll 
of Moldwarp Hall. He was baptized Cumbermede from the desire to 
keep in memory the name of a celebrated ancestor, the owner in fact 
of the disputed sword—itself alluded to in the letters,—who had been 
more mindful of the supposed rights of his king than the next king 
was of the privations undergone for his sake, for Moldwarp Hall at 
least was never recovered from the roundhead branch of the family 
into whose possession it had drifted. In the change, however, which 
creeps on with new generations, there had been in the family a reac- 
tion of sentiment in favour of the more distinguished of its pro- 
genitors ; and Richard Daryll, a man of fierce temper and overbear- 
ing disposition, had named his son after the cavalier. A tyrant in his 
family, at least in the judgment of the writers of those letters, he 
apparently found no trouble either with his wife or his eldest or 
youngest son; while, whether his own fault or not, it was very 
evident that from Wilfrid his annoyances had been numerous. 

A legal feud had for some time existed between the Ahab of Mold- 
warp Hall and the Naboth of the Moat, the’descendant of an ancient 
yeoman family of good blood, and indeed related to the Darylls them- 
selves, of the name of Woodruffe. Sir Richard had cast covetous eyes 
upon the field surrounding Stephen’s comparatively humble abode, 
which had at one time formed a part of the Moldwarp property. 
In searching through some old parchments, he had found, or rather, 
I suppose, persuaded himself he had found sufficient evidence that 
this part of the property of the Moat, then of considerable size, 
had been willed away in contempt of the entail which covered it, and 
belonged by right to himself and his heirs. He had therefore in- 
stituted proceedings to recover possession, during the progress of which 
their usual bickerings and disputes augmented in fierceness. A decision 
having at length been given in favour of the weaker party, the morti- 
fication of Sir Richard was unendurable to himself, and his wrath and 
unreasonableness in consequence, equally unendurable to his family. 
One may then imagine the paroxysm of rage with which he was 
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seized when he discovered that, during the whole of the legal process, 
his son Wilfrid had been making love to Elizabeth Woodrufie, the 
only child of his enemy. In Wilfrid’s letters, the part of the story 
which follows is fully detailed for Elizabeth’s information, of which 
the reason is also plain—that the writer had spent such a brief period 
afterwards in Elizabeth’s society, that he had not been able for very 
shame to recount the particulars. 

No sooner had Sir Richard come to a knowledge of the hateful fact, 
evidently through one of his servants, than, suppressing the outburst 
of his rage for the moment, he sent for his son Wilfrid, and informed 
him, his lips quivering with suppressed passion, of the discovery he 
had made; accused him of having brought disgrace on the family, 
and of having been guilty of falsehood and treachery ; and ordered 
him to go down on his knees and abjure the girl before heaven, or 
expect a father’s vengeance. 

But evidently Wilfrid was as little likely as any man to obey such 
acommand. He boldly avowed his love for Elizabeth, and declared 
his intention of marrying her. His father, foaming with rage, ordered 
his servants to seize him. Overmastered in spite of his struggles, 
he bound him to a pillar, and taking a horse-whip, lashed him 
furiously ; then, after his rage was thus in a measure appeased, ordered 
them to carry him to his bed. There he remained, hardly able to move, 
the whole of that night and the nextday. On the following night, he 
made his escape from the Hall, and took refuge with a farmer-friend 
a few miles off—in the neighbourhood, probably, of Umberden Church. 

Here I would suggest a conjecture of my own—namely, that my 
ancestor's room was the same I had occupied, so—fatally, shall I 
say ?—to myself, on the only two occasions on which I had slept at 
the Hall; that he escaped by the stair to the roof, having first 
removed the tapestry from the door, as a memorial to himself and a 
sign to those he left; that he carried with him the sword and the 
volume—both probably lying in his room at the time, and the latter 
little valued by any other. But all this, I repeat, is pure conjecture. 

As soon as he was sufficiently recovered, he communicated with 
Elizabeth, prevailed upon her to marry him at once at Umberden 
Church, and within a few days, as near as I could judge, left her to 
join, as a volunteer, the army of the Duke of Cumberland, then 
fighting the French in the Netherlands. Probably from a morbid 
fear lest the disgrace his father’s brutality had inflicted should become 
known in his regiment, he dropped the surname of Daryll when he 
joined it ; and—for what precise reasons I cannot be certain—his wife 
evidently never called herself by any other name than Cumbermede. 
Very likely she kept her marriage a secret, save from her own family, 
until the birth of my grandfather, which certainly took place before 
her husband’s return. Indeed I am almost sure that he never returned 
from that campaign, but died fighting, not unlikely at the battle of 
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Laffeldt ; and that my grannie’s letters, which I found in the same 
packet, had been, by the kindness of some comrade, restored to the 
young widow. 

When I had finished reading the letters, and had again thrown 
myself back in the old chair, I began to wonder why nothing of all 
this should ever have been told me. That the whole history should 
have dropt out of the knowledge of the family, would have been 
natural enough, had my great-grandmother, as well as my great- 
grandfather, died in youth; but that she should have outlived her 
son, dying only after I, the representative of the fourth generation, 
was a boy at school, and yet no whisper have reached me of these 
facts, appeared strange. A moment's reflection showed me that 
the causes and the reasons of the fact must have lain with my uncle. 
I could not but remember how both he and my aunt had sought to 
prevent me from seeing my grannie alone, and how the last had 
complained of this in terms far more comprehensible to me now than 
they were then. But what could have been the reasons for this 
their obstruction of the natural flow of tradition? They remained 
wrapt in a mystery which the outburst from it of an occasional gleam 
of conjectural light only served to deepen. 

The letters lying open on the table before me, my eyes rested upon 
one of the dates—the third day of March, 1747. It struck me that 
this date involved a discrepancy with that of the copy I had made 
from the register. I referred to it, and found my suspicion correct. 
According to the copy, my ancestors were not married until the 
15th of January, 1748. I must have made a blunder—and yet I 
could hardly believe I had, for I had reason to consider myself 
accurate. If there was no mistake, I should have to reconstruct my 
facts, and draw fresh conclusions. 

By this time, however, I was getting tired and sleepy and cold ; 
my lamp was nearly out ; my fire was quite gone ; and the first of a 
frosty dawn was beginning to break in the east. I rose and replaced 
the papers, reserving all further thought on the matter for a condition 
of circumstances more favourable to a correct judgment. I blew out 
the lamp, groped my way to bed in the dark, and was soon fast 
asleep, in despite of insult, mortification, perplexity, and loss. 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 


ONLY A LINK. 


Ir may be said of the body in regard of sleep as well as in regard of 
death, ‘‘ It is sown in weakness, it is raised in power.” For me, the 
next morning, I could almost have said, “I was sown in dishonour 
and raised in glory.” No one can deny the power of the wearied 
body to paralyze the soul ; but I have a correlate theory which I love, 
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and which I expect to find true—that, while the body wearies the 
mind, it is the mind that restores vigour to the body, and then, like 
the man who has built him a stately palace, rejoices to dwell in it. 
I believe that, if there be a living, conscious love at the heart of the 
universe, the mind, in the quiescence of its consciousness in sleep, 
comes into a less disturbed contact with its origin, the heart of the 
creation; whence gifted with calmness and strength for itself, it 
grows able to impart comfort and restoration to the weary frame. 
The cessation of labour affords but the necessary occasion ; makes it 
possible, as it were, for the occupant of an outlying station in the 
wilderness to return to his father’s house for fresh supplies of all 
that is needful for life and energy. The child-soul goes home at 
night, and returns in the morning to the labours of the school. 
Mere physical rest could never of its own negative gelf build up the 
frame in such light and vigour as come through sleep. 

It was from no blessed vision that I woke the next morning, but 
from a deep and dreamless sleep. Yet the moment I became aware 
of myself and the world, I felt strong and courageous, and I began at 
once to look my affairs in the face. Concerning that which was first 
in consequence, I soon satisfied myself: I could not see that I had 
committed any serious fault in the whole affair. Iwas not at all 
sure that a lie in defence of the innocent, and to prevent the know- 
ledge of what no one had any right to know, was wrong—seeing 
such involves no injustice on the one side, and does justice on the 
other. I have seen reason since to change my mind, and count my 
liberty restricted to silence—not extending, that is, to the denial or 
assertion of what the will of God, inasmuch as it exists or does not 
exist, may have declared to be or not to be fact. I now think that to 
lie is, as it were, to snatch the reins out of God’s hand. 

At all events, however, I had done the Brothertons no wrong. 
‘‘ What matter then,” I said to myself, ‘‘of what they believe me 
guilty, so long as before God and my own conscience I am clear and 
clean ?” . 

Next came the practical part:—What was I to do? To right 
myself either in respect of their opinion, or in respect of my lost 
property, was more hopeless than important, and I hardly wasted 
two thoughts upon that. But I could not remain where I was, 
and soon came to the resolution to go with Charley to London at 
once, and taking lodgings in some obscure recess near the inns of 
court, there to give myself to work and work alone, in the foolish 
hope that one day fame might buttress reputation. In this resolu- 
tion I was more influenced by the desire to be near the brother of 
Mary Osborne, than the desire to be near my friend Charley, strong 
as that was: I expected thus to hear of her oftener, and even 
cherished the hope of coming to hear from her—of inducing her 
to honour me with a word or two of immediate communication. For 
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I could see no reason why her opinions should prevent her from 
corresponding with one who, whatever might or might not seem to 
him true, yet cared for the truth, and must treat with respect every 
form in which he could descry its predominating presence. 

I would have asked Charley to set out with me that very day but 
for the desire to clear up the discrepancy between the date of my 
ancestor's letters, all written within the same year, and that of tke 
copy I had made of the registration of their marriage—with which 
object I would compare the copy and the original. I wished also 
to have some talk with Mr. Coningham concerning the contents of 
the letters which at his urgency I had now read. I got up and 
wrote to him therefore, asking him to ride with me again to Umberden 
Church, as soon as he could make it convenient, and sent Styles off 
at once on the mare to carry the note to Minstercombe and bring me 
back an answer. 

As we sat over our breakfast, Charley said suddenly— 

‘* Clara was regretting yesterday that she had not seen the Moat. 
She said you had asked her once, but had never spoken of it again.” 

“ And now I suppose she thinks, because I'm in disgrace with her 
friends at the Hall, that she mustn't come near me,’’ I said with 
another bitterness than belonged to the words. 

“ Wilfrid !”” he said reproachfully ; ‘‘ She didn’t say anything of the 
sort. I will write and ask her if she couldn't contrive to come over. 
She might meet us at the park gates.” 

‘*No,” I returned; ‘there isn’t time. I mean to go back to 
London—perhaps to-morrow evening. It is like turning you out, 
Charley, but we shall be nearer each other in town than we were last 
time.” 

‘*T am delighted to hear it,” he said. ‘‘ I had been thinking myself 
that I had better go back this evening. My father is expected home 
in a day or two, and it would be just like him to steal a march on 
my chambers. Yes, I think I shall go to night.” 

‘“‘ Very well, old boy,” Ianswered. ‘ That will make it all right. 
It’s a pity we couldn’t take the journey together, but it doesn’t matter 
much. I shall follow you as soon as I can.” 

‘* Why can’t you go with me ?” he asked. 

Thereupon I gave him a full report of my excursion with Mr. 
Coningham, and the after reading of the letters, with my reason for 
wishing to examine the register again ; telling him that I had asked 
Mr. Coningham to ride with me once more to Umberden Church. 

When Styles returned, he informed me that Mr. Coningham at first 
proposed to ride back with him, but probably bethinking himself that 
another sixteen miles would be too much for my mare, had changed 
his mind and sent me the message that he would be with me early 
the next day. 

After Charley was gone, I spent the evening in a thorough search 
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of the old bureau. I found in it several quaint ornaments besides 
those already mentioned, but only one thing which any relation to my 
story, would justify specific mention of—namely an ivory label, dis- 
coloured with age, on which was traceable the very number Sir Giles 
had read from the scabbard of Sir Wilfrid’s sword. Clearly then my 
sword was the one mentioned in the buok, and as clearly it had not been 
at Moldwarp Hall for a long time before I lost it there. If I were in 
any fear as to my reader’s acceptance of my story, I should rejoice 
in the possession of that label more than in the restoration of sword 
or book ; but amidst all my troubles, I have as yet been able to rely 
upon her justice and her knowledge of myself. Yes—I must men- 
tion one thing more I found—a long, sharp-pointed, straight-backed, 
snake-edged, Indian dagger, inlaid with silver—a fierce, dangerous, 
almost venomous looking weapon, in a curious case of old green 
morocco. It also may have once belonged to the armoury of Mold- 
warp Hall. I took it with me when I left my grannie’s room, and 
laid it in the portmanteau I was going to take to London. 

My only difficulty was what to do with Lilith; but I resolved for 
the meantime to leave her, as before, in the care of Styles, who 
seemed almost as fond of her as I was myself. 








NEWS FROM HERSCHEL’S PLANET. 


——-~>——— 


Saturn—the altissimus planeta of the ancients—remains still the most 
distant planet respecting whose physical condition astronomers can 
obtain satisfactory information. The most powerful telescopes yet 
constructed have been turned in vain towards those two mighty orbs 
which circle outside the path of distant Saturn: from beyond the 
vast depths which separate us from Uranus and Neptune, telescopists 
can obtain little intelligence respecting the physical habitudes of either 
planet. Nor need we be surprised at the failure of astronomers, 
when we consider the difficulties under which the inquiry has been 
conducted. In comparing the telescopic aspect of Uranus with that 
of Saturn (for example) we must remember that Uranus is not only 
twice as far from the earth but also twice as far from the sun as 
Saturn is. So that the features of Uranus are not merely reduced in 
seeming dimensions, in the proportion of about one to four, but they 
are less brilliantly illuminated in the same proportion. And therefore 
(roughly) any given portion of the surface of Uranus—say a hundred 
miles square near the middle of his visible dise—sends to us but about 
one-sixteenth part of the light which an equal and similarly-placed 
portion of the surface of Saturn would send to us. Now every 
astronomer knows how diilicult it is, even with very powerful tele- 
scopes, to study the physical features of Saturn. A telescope of 
moderate power will show us his ring-system and some of his satel- 
lites ; but to study the belts which mark his surface, the aspect of 
his polar regions, and in particular those delicate tints which charac- 
terise various portions of his disc, requires a telescope of great power. 
It will be understood, therefore, that in the case of Uranus, which 
receives so much less light from the sun and is so much farther from 
us, even the best telescopes yet made by man must fail to reveal any 
features of interest. We may add also that Uranus is a much 
smaller planet than Saturn, though far larger than the combined 
volume of all the four planets, Mars, Venus, the Earth, and Mercury. 
If Saturn (without his rings) and Uranus were both visible together 
in the same telescopic field (a circumstance which may from time to 
time happen) the Herschelian planet would appear so small and faint 
that it might readily be taken for one of Saturn’s moons, the ringed 
planet sending us altogether some sixty times as much light as 
Uranus. 

But what the telescope had hitherto failed to accomplish, has just 
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been achieved by means of that wonderful ally of the telescope, the 
spectroscope, in the able hands of the eminent astronomer and physi- 
cist, Dr. Huggins. News has been received about the constitution of 
the atmosphere of Uranus, and news so strange (apart from the 
strangeness of the mere fact that any information could be gained at 
all respecting a vaporous envelope so far away) as to lead us to 
speculate somewhat curiously respecting the conditions under which 
the Uranians, if there are any, have their being. 

Before describing the results of Dr. Huggins’s late study of the 
planet, it may be well to give a brief account of what is known or may 
be surmised respecting Uranus. The question has been raised 
whether Uranus was known to the astronomers of old times. There 
is nothing altogether improbable in the supposition that in countries 
where the skies are unusually clear, the planet might have been 
detected by its motions. Even in our latitudes Uranus can be quite 
readily seen on clear and moonless nights, when favourably situated. 
He shines at such times as a star of about the fifth magnitude—that 
is somewhat more brightly than the faintest stars visible to the naked 
eye. In the clear skies of more southerly latitudes he would appear 
a sufficiently conspicuous object, though, of course, it would be 
wholly impossible for even the most keen-sighted observer to recognise 
any difference between the aspect of the planet and that of a star of 
equal brightness. The steadiness of the light of Saturn causes this 
planet to present a very marked contrast with the first magnitude 
stars whose lustre nearly equals his own. But although the stars of 
the lower orders of magnitude scintillate like the leading orbs, their 
scintillations are not equally distinguishable by the unaided eye. Nor 
is it unlikely that if Uranus were carefully watched (without telescopic 
aid) he would appear to scintillate slightly. Uranus would only be 
recognisable as a planet by his movements. There seems little reason 
for doubting, however, that even the motions of so faint a star might 
have been recognised by some of the ancient astronomers, whose 
chief occupation consisted in the actual study of the star groups. 
We might thus understand the Burmese tradition that there are eight 
planets, the sun, the moon, Mercury, Venus, Jupiter, and Saturn, 
and another named Rahu which is invisible. If Uranus was actually 
discovered by ancient astronomers, it seems far from unlikely that 
the planct was only discovered to be lost again, and perhaps within a 
very short time. Forif anything positive had been learned respecting 
the revolution of this distant orb, the same tradition which recorded 
the discovery of the planet would probably have recorded the nature 
of its apparent motions. 

Be this as it may, we need by no means accept the opinion of 
Buchanan, that if the Burmese tradition relates to Uranus, Sir William 
Herschel must be “ stripped of his honours.” The rediscovery of a 
lost planet, especially of one which had remained concealed for so 
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many centuries, must be regarded as at least as interesting as the 
discovery of a planet altogether unknown. Nor was there any cir- 
eumstance in the actual discovery of Uranus, which would lose its 
interest, even though we accepted quite certainly the conclusion that 
the Herschelian planet was no other than old Rahu.* 

Let us turn to Herschel’s own narrative of his detection of Uranus. 
It is in many respects very instructive. 

In the first place, we must note the nature of the work he was 
engaged upon. He had conceived the idea of measuring the dis- 
tances of the stars, or at least of the nearer stars, by noting whether 
as the earth circles around the sun the relative positions of stars 
lying very close to each other seemed to vary in any degree. To 
this end he was searching the heavens for those objects which we 
now call double stars, most of which were in his day supposed to be 
not in reality pairs of stars—that is, not physically associated 
together—but seen near together only because lying nearly in the 
same direction. The brighter star of a pair was in fact supposed to 
lie very much nearer than the fainter; and it was because, being 
so much nearer, the brighter star should be much more aftected 
(seemingly) by the earth’s motion around the sun, that Herschel 
hoped to learn much by studying the aspect of these unequal double 
stars at different seasons of the year. He hoped yet more from the 
study of such bright orbs as are surrounded by several very faint 
stars. It was a case of this kind that he was dealing with, when 
accident led him to the discovery of Uranus. ‘‘On Tuesday, the 
13th of March (1781),” he writes, ‘‘ between ten and eleven in the 
evening, while I was examining the small stars in the neighbourhood 
of Eta in Gemini, I perceived one that appeared visibly larger than 
the rest. Being struck with its uncommon magnitude, I compared 
it to Eta and the small stars in the quartile between Auriga and 
Gemini, and finding it so much larger than either of them, suspected 
it to be a comet. I was then engaged in a series of observations 
(which I hope soon to have the opportunity of laying before the 
Royal Society) requiring very high powers, and I had ready at hand 
the several magnifiers of 227, 660, 932, 1,536, 2,010, &c., all of 
which I have successfully used on that occasion. The power I had 
on when I first saw the (supposed) comet was 227. From experience 


* It is, after all, at least as likely that Rahu—assuming there really was a 
planet known under this name—might have been Vesta, the brightest of the 
small planets which circle between Mars and Jupiter, as the distant and slow- 
moving Uranus. For although Vesta is not nearly so bright as Uranus, shining 
indeed only as a star of the seventh magnitude, yet she can at times be seen 
without telescopic aid by persons of extremely good sight; and her movements 
are far more rapid than those of Uranus. In the high table-lands of those eastern 
countries, where sorue place the birth of astronomy, keen-sighted observers might 
quite readily have discovered her planetary nature, whereas the slow movements 
of Uranus would probably have escaped their notice. 
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I knew that the diameters of the fixed stars are not proportionally 
magnified with higher powers, as those of the planets are; therefore 
I now put on the powers of 460 and 932, and found the diameter of 
the comet increased in proportion to the power, as it ought to be 
on a supposition of its not being a fixed star, while the diameters 
of the stars to which I compared it were not increased in the same 
ratio. Moreover, the comet being magnified much beyond what its 
light would admit of, appeared hazy and ill-defined with these great 
powers, while the stars presented that lustre and distinctness which 
from many thousand observations I knew they would retain. The 
sequel has shown that my surmises were well-founded.” 

There are three points to be specially noted in this account. 
Firstly, the astronomer was engaged in a process of systematic 
survey of the celestial depths—so that the discovery of the new orb 
cannot be properly regarded as accidental, although Herschel was 
not at the time on the look-out for as yet unknown planets. Secondly, 
the instruments he was employing were of his own construction and 
device, and probably none others in existence in his day would have 
led him to the discovery that the strange orb was not a fixed star. 
And, thirdly, without the experience he had acquired in the study 
of the heavens he would not have been able to apply the test which, 
as we have seen, he found so decisive. The fact that the stars are 
not magnificd by increased telescopic power to the same extent as 
planets or comets, is, as Professor Pritchard has justly remarked, 
“an important result of the undulatory theory of light, and was 
unsuspected in Sir William Herschel’s day.” So that whether we 
consider the work Herschel was engaged upon, the instruments he 
used, or the experience he had acquired, we recognise the fact that 
he alone of the astronomers of his time was capable of discovering 
Uranus otherwise than by a fortunate accident. Others might have 
lighted on the diseovery—indeed, we shall presently see that the 
wonder rather is that Uranus had not been for many years a recog- 
nised member of the solar system—but there was none but Herschel 
who could within a few minutes of his first view of the planct have 
pronounced confidently that the strange orb (whatever it might be) 
was not a fixed star. 

I do not propose to enter here, at length, into the scries of 
researches by which it was finally demonstrated that the newly- 
discovered body was not a comet but a planet, travelling on a nearly 
circular path around the sun, at about twice Saturn’s distance from 
that orb. With this part of the work Herschel had very little to do. 
To use Professor. Pritchard’s words, having ascertained the apparent 
size, position, and motion of the stranger, ‘‘ Herschel very properly 
consigned it to the care of those professional astronomers who 
possessed fixed instruments of precision in properly constituted 
observatories—to Dr. Maskelyne, for instance, who was then the 
VOL. IX. D 
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Astronomer-Royal at Greenwich, and to Lalande, who presided over 
the observatory in Paris.” As the newly-discovered body travelled 
onwards upon its apparent path, astronomers gradually acquired the 
means for determining what its real path might be. At first they 
were misled by erroneous measures of the stranger’s apparent size, 
which suggested that the supposed comet had in the course of the 
first month after its discovery approached to within half its original 
distance. At length, setting aside all these measures, and considering 
only the movements of the stranger, Professor Saron was led to the 
belief that it was no comet, but a member of the solar system. It 
was eventually proved, chiefly by the labours of Lexell, Lalande, and 
the great mathematician Laplace, that this theory fully explained all 
the observed motions of the newly-discovered body ; and before long 
(so complete is the mastery which the Newtonian system gives 
astronomers over the motions of the heavenly bodies) all the cireum- 
stances of the new planet's real motions became very accurately 
known. It was now possible, not only to predict the future move- 
ments of the stranger, but to calculate his motions during former 
years. This last process was quickly applied to the planet, with 
the object of determining whether among the records of observations 
made on stars, any might be detected which related in reality to the 
newly-discovered body. The result will appear at first sight some- 
what surprising, The new planet had actually been observed no less 
than nineteen times before that night when Herschel first showed 
that it was not a fixed star, and those observations were made by 
astronomers no less eminent than Flamstead, Bradley, Mayer, and 
Lemonnier. Flamstead had seen the planet five several times, each 
time cataloguing it as a star of the sixth magnitude, so that five such 
stars had to be dismissed from Flamstead’s lists. But the case of 
Lemonnier was even more singular; for he had actually observed 
the planet no less than twelve times, several of his observations 
having been made within the space of a few weeks. ‘‘M. Arago 
naturally comments,” says Professor Pritchard, ‘‘on the want of 
system displayed by Lemonnier in 1769; had he but reduced and 
arranged his observations in a properly-constructed register, his 
name instead of Herschcl’s would have been attached for all time to 
one of the starry host. But Lemonnier was not a man of order; his 
astronomical papers are said to have been a very picture of chaos ; 
and M. Bouvard, to whom we have long been indebted for the best 
tables of the new planet, narrates that he had seen one of Lemon- 
nier’s observations of this very star written on a paper bag which 
had contained hair powder!” 

In our days, when fresh planets are being discovered and named in 
the course of each year that passes, it may appear strange that much 
difficulty was found in assigning a suitable name to the s:ranger. 
But we must remember that for ages the planetary system had been 
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supposed to comprise no other primary members than those known 
to the ancients. The discovery of Uranus was an altogether novel 
and unlooked-for circumstance. It was not supposed that fresh 
discoveries of like nature would be made, still less that a planet 
would hereafter be discovered under circumsiances far more interest- 
ing even than those which attended the discovery of Uranus. Ac- 
cordingly a mighty work was made before Uranus was fitted with 
aname. Lalande proposed the name of the discoverer, and the new 
planet was indeed long known on the Continent by the name of 
Herschel. The symbol of the planet (EH), the initial letter of 
Herschel’s name with a small globe attached to the cross-stroke, 
still reminds us of the honour which Continental astronomers 
generously proposed to render to their fellow-worker in England.* 
Lichtenberg proposed the name of Astrea, the goddess of justice— 
for this ‘‘ exquisite reason,” that since justice had failed to establish 
her reign upon earth, she might be supposed to have removed herself 
as far as possible from our unworthy planet. Poinsinet suggested 
that Cybele would be a suitable name; for since Saturn and Jupiter, 
to whom the gods owed their origin, had long held their seat in the 
heavens, it was time to find a place for Cybele, ‘‘the great mother 
of the gods.” Had the supposed Greek representative of Cybele— 
Rhwa—been selected for the honour, the name of the planet would 
have approached somewhat nearly in sound, and perhaps in significa- 
tion, to the old name Rahu. But neither Astrea nor Cybele were 
regarded as of sufficient dignity and importance among the ancient 
deities to supply a name for the new planet.| Prosperin proposed 
Neptune as a suitable name, because Saturn would thus have the 
eldest of his sons on one side of him, and his second son on the 
other. Bode at length suggested the name of Uranus, the most 
ancient of the deities ; and as Saturn, the father of Jupiter, travels on 
a wider orbit than Jupiter, so it was judged fitting that an even 
wider orbit than Saturn’s should be adjudged to Jupiter’s grand- 
father. In accepting the name of Uranus for the new planet, astro- 
nomers seemed to assert a belief that no planet would be found to 
travel on a yet wider path; and accordingly when a more distant 
planet was discovered, the suggestion of Prosperin had to be recon- 


* There is a certain incongruity, accordingly, among the symbols of the 
primary planets. Mercury is symbolised by his caduceus, Venus by her looking- 
glass (I suppose), Mars by his spear and shield, Jupiter by his throne, Saturn 
by his sickle; and again, when we pass to the symbols assigned to the planets 
discovered in the present century, we find Neptune symbolized by his trident, 
Vesta by her altar, Ceres by her sickle, Minerva by a sword, and Juno by a star- 
tipped sceptre. Uranus alone is represented by a symbol which has no relation 
to his position among the deities of mythology. 

+ Both these names are found among the asteroids, the fifth of these bodies 
(in order of discovery) being called Astrea, the cighty-ninth being named after 
the great mother of gods and goddesses. 
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sidered ; .but it was too late to change the accepted nomenclature, 
and accordingly the younger brother of Jupiter has had assigned to 
him a planet circling outside the paths of that assigned to their father 
and grandfather. It may be noted, also, that a more appropriate 
name for the new planet would have been Ceelus, since all the other 
planets have received the Latin names of the deities. 

Herschel himself proposed another name. As Galileo had called 
the satellites of Jupiter the Medicean planets, while French astrono- 
mers proposed to call the spots on the sun the Bourbonian stars, so 
Herschel, grateful for the kindness which he had received at the 
hands of George III., proposed that the new planet should be called 
Georgium Sidus. On account of the interest attaching to all Her- 
schel’s remarks respecting his discovery, I quote in full the letter in 
which he submitted this proposition to Sir Joseph Banks, then the 
President of the Royal Society. ‘‘ By the observations of the most 
eminent astronomers in Europe,” he remarks, “ it appears that the 
new star, which I had the honour of pointing out to them in March, 
1781, is a primary planet of our solar system. A body so nearly 
related to us by its similar condition and situation in the unbounded 
expanse of the starry heavens, must often be the subject of the con- 
versation, not only of astronomers, but of every lover of science in 
general. This consideration, then, makes it necessary to give it a 
name, whereby it may be distinguished from the rest of the planets 
and fixed stars. In the fabulous ages of ancient times, the appella- 
tions of Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, were given to 
the planets, as being their principal heroes and divinities. In the 
present more philosophical era, it would be hardly allowable to have 
recourse to the same method, and call on Juno, Pallas, Apollo, or 
Minerva, for a name to our new planet. The first consideration in 
any particular event or remarkable incident seems to be its chrono- 
logy ; if, in any future age it should be asked when this last-found 
planet was discovered, it would be very satisfactory to say, ‘ In the 
reign of George III.’ As a philosopher, then, the name of Georgium 
Sidus presents itself to me as an appellation which will conveniently 
convey the information of the time and country where and when it 
was brought to view. But as a subject of the best of kings, who is the 
liberal protector of every art and science ; as a native of the country 
from whence this illustrious family was called to the British throne ; 
as a member of that society which flourishes by the distinguished 
liberality of its royal patron ; and last of all, as a person now more 
immediately under the protection of this excellent monarch, and owing 
everything to his unlimited bounty, I cannot but wish to take this 
opportunity of expressing my gratitude by giving the name of 
Georgium Sidus— 

a * Georgium sidus 
—jam nunc assuesce vocari,’— 
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to a star which, with respect to us, first began to shine under his 
auspicious reign.” Herschel concludes by remarking that, by address- 
ing this letter to the President of the Royal Society, he takes the 
most effectual method of communicating the proposed name to the 
literati of Europe, which he hopes ‘ they will receive with pleasure.”’ 

Herschel’s proposition found little favour, however, among Con- 
tinental astronomers, Indeed it is somewhat singular that for some 
time two names came into general use—one in Great Britain and the 
other on the Continent, neither being the name eventually adopted 
for the planet. In books published in England for more than a 
quarter of a century after the discovery of Uranus we find the planet 
called either the Georgium Sidus, or the Georgian. For a shorter 
season the planet was called on the Continent either the Herschelian 
planet, or simply Herschel. Many years elapsed before the present 
usage was definitely established. 

In considering Herschel’s telescopic study of the planet, we must 
remember that, owing to the enormous length of time occupied by 
Uranus in circling round his orbit, the astronomer labours under a 
difficulty distinct in character from the difficulties which have already 
been considered. As Jupiter and Saturn circle on their wide orbits 
they exhibit to us—the former in the course of eleven years, the 
latter in the course of twenty-nine and a half years—all those vary- 
ing presentations which correspond to the seasons of these planets. 
Jupiter, indeed, cwing to the uprightness of his axis (with reference to 
his path), presents but slight changes. But Saturn’s globe is at one 
time bowed towards us so that a large portion of his north polar regions 
can be seen, and anon (fifteen years later) is so bowed, that a large 
portion of his southern polar regions can be seen; while between 
these epochs we see the globe of Saturn so posed that both poles are 
on the edge of his disc, and then only does the shape of his disc 
indicate truly the compression or polar flattening of the pianct. 

But, although similar changes occur in the case of Uranus, they 
occupy no less than eighty-four years in running through their cycle, 
or forty-two years in completing a half eycle—during which, neces- 
sarily, all possible presentations of the planet are exhibited. Now it 
is commonly recognised among telescopists that the observing time 
of an astronomer’s life—that is, the period during which he retains 
not merely his full skill, but the energy necessary for difficult 
researches—continues but about twenty-five years at the outside. 
So that few astronomers can hope to study Uranus in all his presenta- 
tions, as they can study Mars or Jupiter or Saturn. 

When we add 4o this circumstance the extreme faintness of Uranus, 
we cannot wonder that Herschel should have been unable to speak 
very confidently on many points of interest. His measures of the 
planet’s globe were sufficiently satisfectory, and, combined with 
modern researches, show that Uranus has a diameter exceeding the 
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earth's rather less than four and a half times. Thus the surface 
of Uranus exceeds that of our globe about twenty times, and his 
bulk is more than eighty times as great as the earth’s. His volume, 
in fact, exceeds the combined volume of Mercury, Venus, the Earth, 
and Mars, almost exactly forty times. But Sir W. Herschel was 
unable to measure the dise of Uranus in such a way as to determine 
whether the planet is compressed in the same marked degree as Jupiter 
and Saturn. All that he felt competent to say was that the disc of the 
planet seemed to him to be oval, whether he used his seven-feet, 
or his ten-feet, or his twenty-feet reflector. Arago has expressed 
some surprise that Herschel should have been content with such a 
statement. But, in reality, the circumstance is in no way surprising. 
For, as a matter of fact, Herschel had been almost foiled by the 
difficulty of measuring even the planet’s mean diameter. The dis- 
cordance between his earlicst measures is somewhat startling. His 
first estimate of the diameter made it ten thousand miles too small 
(its actual value being about thirty-four thousand miles); his next 
made it nearly three thousand miles too great ; while his third made it 
ten thousand miles too great. His contemporaries were even less 
successful. Maskelyne, after a long and careful serics of observations, 
assigned to the planet a diameter eight thousand miles too small ; 
the astronomers of Milan gave the planet a diameter more than 
twenty thousand miles too great ; and Mayer of Mannheim was even 
more unfortunate, for he assigned to the planet a diameter exceeding 
its actual diameter of thirty-four thousand miles, by rather more than 
fifty thousand miles. It will be understood, therefore, that Herschel 
might well leave unattempted the task of comparing tHe different 
diameters of the planct. This task required that he should estimate 
a quantity (the difference between the greatest and least diameters) 
which was small even by comparison with the errors of bis former 
measurements. 

But, besides this, a peculiarity in the axial pose of Uranus has to 
be taken into account. I have spoken of the uprightness of Jupiter’s 
axis with reference to his path; and by this I have intended to 
indicate the fact that if we regard Jupiter’s path as a great level 
surface, and compare Jupiter to a gigantic top spinning upon that 
surface, this mighty top spins with a nearly upright axis. In the 
case of Uranus the state of things is altogether different. The axis 
of Uranus is so bowed down from uprightness as to be nearly in the 
level of the planet's path. The result of this is that when Uranus is 
in one part of his path his northern pole is turned almost directly 
towards us. At such a time we should be able to detect no sign of 
polar flattening even though Uranus were shaped like a watch-case. 
At the opposite part the other pole is as directly turned towards the 
earth. Only at the parts of his path between these two can any signs 
of compression be expected to manifest themselves; and Uranus 
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ocetpies these portions of his path only at intervals of forty-two 
years. 

; Herschel would have failed altogether in determining the pose of 
Uranus but for his discovery that the planet has moons. For the 
moons of the larger planets travel for the most part near the level of 
their planet’s equator. We can, indeed, only infer this in the case of 
Uranus (for even the best modern measurements cannot be regarded 
as satisfactorily determining the figure of his globe), but the inference 
is tolerably safe. 

For six years Herschel looked in vain for Uranian satellites. His 
largest telescopes, supplemented by his wonderful eyesight and his 
long practice in detecting minute points of light, failed to reveal any 
trace of such bodies. At length he devised a plan by which the 
light-gathering power of his telescopes was largely increased. On 
the 11th of January, 1787, he detected two satellites, though several 
days elapsed before he felt justified in announcing the discovery. At 
intervals, during the years 1790—1798, he repeated his observations ; 
and he supposed that he had discovered four other satellites. He 
expresses so much confidence as to the real existence of these four 
bodies, that it is very difficult for those who appreciate his skill to 
understand how he could have been deceived. But he admits that 
he was unable to watch any of these satellites through a considerable 
part of its path, or to identify any of them on different nights. All 
he felt sure about was that certain points of light were seen which 
did not remain stationary, as would have happened had they been 
fixed stars. No astronomer, however, has since seen any of these 
four additional satellites, though Mr. Lassell has discovered two 
which Herschel could not see (probably owing to their nearness to the 
body of the planet). As Mr. Lassell has employed a telescope more 
powerful than Herschel’s largest reflector, and has given much atten- 
tion to the subject, no one has a better right to speak authoritatively 
on the subject of these additional satellites. Since, therefore, he is 
very confident that they have no existence, I feel bound to represent 
that view as the most probable; yet I am unable to pass from the 
subject without expressing a hope that one of these days new Uranian 
satellites will be revealed. 

The four known moons travel backwards; that is, they circle in a 
direction opposed to that in which all the planets of the solar system, 
and all the moons of Jupiter and Saturn, as well as our own moon, 
are observed to travel. Much importance has been attached to this 
peculiarity ; but, in reality, the paths of the Uranian moons are so 
strangely situated with respect to the path of Uranus, that the direction 
in which they travel can hardly be compared with the common diree- 
tion of the planetary motions. Imagine the path of Uranus to be 
represented by a very large wooden hoop floating on a sheet of water; 
then, if a small wooden hoop were so weighted as to float almost 
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upright, with one half out of the water, the position of that hoop 
would represent the position of the path of one of the planet’s 
satellites. It will be seen at once that if we suppose a body to travel 
round the former hoop in a certain direction, then a body travelling 
round the latter hoop could scarcely be said to travel in the same 
direction, whether it circled one way or the other. Or, to employ 
another illustration, if a watch be laid face upward on a table we 
should correctly say that its hands move from east through south to 
west; but, if it be held nearly upright and the face rather upwards, 
we should scarcely say that the hands move: from east through south 
to west; nor if the face were tilted a little further forward, so as to 
be inclined rather downwards, should we say that the hands move 
from east through north to west. 

The great slope or tilt of the paths is undoubtedly a more singular 
feature than the direction of motion. Implying as it does that the 
planet's globe is similarly tilted, it suggests the strangest conceptions 
as to the seasonal changes of the planet. It seems impossible to 
suppose that the inhabitants of Uranus, if there are any, can depend 
on the sun for their supply of heat. The vast distance of Uranus 
from the sun, although reducing the heat-supply to much less than 
the three-hundredth part of that which we receive, is yet an insigni- 
ficant circumstance by comparison with the axial tilt. One can under- 
stand at least the possibility that some peculiarity in the atmosphere of 
the planet might serve to remedy the effects of the former circumstance; 
precisely as our English climate is tempered by the abundant moisture 
with which the air is ordinarily laden. But while we can conceive that 
the minute and almost starlike sun of the Uranian skies may supply 
much more heat than its mere dimensions would lead us to expect, it 
is difficult indeed to understand how the absence of that sun for years 
from the Uranian sky can be adequately compensated. Yet in Uranian 
latitudes corresponding to the latitude of London the sun remains 
below the horizon for about twenty-three of our years in succession. 
Such is the Arctic * night of regions in Uranus occupying a position 
corresponding to that of places in our temperate zone. 

But the most important results of the discovery of the satellites has 
been the determination of the mass or weight of the planet, whence 
also the mean density of its substance has been ascertained. It has 
been thus discovered that, like Jupiter and Saturn, Uranus is con- 
structed of much lighter materials than the earth. Our earth would 
outweigh almost exactly six times a globe as large as the earth, but 


* It has been remarked that there is some incongruity in the name Arctic 
planets which I have assigned in my “ Other Worlds” to Uranus and Neptune, 
when considered with reference to the theory I have enunciated that these planets 
still retain an enormous amount of inherent heat. Many seem to imagine that 
the term arctic necessarily implies cold. I have of course only used the name as 
indicating the distance of Uranus and Neptune from the sun. 
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no denser than Uranus. It is to be noticed that in this respect the 
outer planets resemble the sun, whose density is but about one-fourth 
that of the earth. It seems impossible that the apparent size of any 
one of the outer planets can truly indicate the dimensions of its real 
globe. An atmosphere of enormous extent must needs surround, it 
would seem, the liquid or solid nucleus which probably exists within 
the orb we see. 

In the case of Jupiter or Saturn, the telescope has told us much 
which bears on this point; and, as I have indicated in these pages, 
and elsewhere, there is an overwhelming mass of evidence in favour 
of the theory that those orbs are still instinct with their primeval 
fires. But in the case of Uranus, it might well be deemed hopeless 
to pursue such inquiries, otherwise than by considering the analogy 
of the two larger planets. Direct evidence tending to show that the 
atmosphere of Uranus is in a condition wholly differing from that of 
our own atmosphere, cannot possibly be obtained by means of any 
telescopes yet constructed by men. Some astronomers assert that 
they have seen faint traces of belts across the disc of Uranus; but 
the traces must be very faint indeed, since the best telescopes of our 
day fail to show any marks whatever upon the planet’s face. Even 
if such belts can be seen, their changes of appearance cannot be 
studied systematically. 

It is, however, on this very subject—the condition of the planet's 
atmosphere—that the discovery I have now to describe throws light. 

Faint as is the light of Uranus, yet when a telescope of sufficient 
size is employed, the spectrum of the planet is seen as a faint 
rainbow-tinted streak. The peculiarities of this streak, if discernible, 
are the means whereby the spectroscopist is to ascertain what is the 
condition of the planet's atmosphere. Now, Father Secchi, studying 
Uranus with the fine eight-inch telescope of the Roman Observatory, 
was able to detect certain peculiarities in its spectrum, though it would 
now appear that (owing probably to the faintness of the light) he was 
deceived as to their exact nature. He says: ‘‘ The yellow part of the 
spectrum is wanting altogether. In the green and the blue there are 
two bands, very wide and very dark.” But he was unable to say 
what is the nature of the atmosphere of the planet, or to show how 
these peculiarities might be accounted for. 

Recently, however, the Royal Society placed in the hands of 
Dr. Huggins a telescope much more powerful than either the Roman 
telescope or the instrument with which Dr. Huggins had made his 
celebrated observations on sun and planets, stars and star-cloudlets. 
It is fifteen inches in aperture, and has a light-gathering power 
fully three times as great as that possessed by either of the instru- 
ments just mentioned. 

As seen by the aid of this fine telescope the spectrum of Uranus 
is found to be complete, ‘‘ no part being wanting, so far as the feeble- 
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ness of its light permits it to be traced.” But there are six dark 
bands, or strong lines, indicating the absorptive action of the planet's 
atmosphere. One of these strong lines corresponds in position with 
one of the lines of hydrogen. Now it may seem at a first view that 
since the light of Uranus is reflected solar light, we might expect to 
find in the spectrum of Uranus the solar lines of hydrogen. But 
the line in question is too strong to be regarded as merely represent- 
ing the corresponding line in the solar spectrum ; indeed, Dr. Huggins 
distinctly mentions that ‘the bands produced by planetary absorp- 
tion are broad and strong in comparison with the solar lines.” We 
must conclude, therefore, that there exists in the atmosphere of 
Uranus the gas hydrogen, sufficiently familiar to us as an element 
which appears in combination with others, but which we by no 
means recognise as a suitable constituent (at least to any great ex- 
tent) of an atmosphere which living creatures are to breathe.* And 
not only must hydrogen be present in the atmosphere of Uranus, but 
in such enormous quantities as to be one of the chief atmospheric 
constituents. The strength of the hydrogen line cannot otherwise be 
accounted for. If by the action of tremendous heat all the oceans of 
our globe could be changed into their constituent elements, hydrogen 
and oxygen, it is probable that the signs by which an inhabitant of 
Venus or Mercury could recognise that such a change had taken place 
would be very much less marked than the signs by which Dr. Huggins 
has discovered that hydrogen exists in the atmosphere of Uranus. It 
will indeed be readily inferred that this must be the case, when the 
fact is noted that no signs whatever of the existence of nitrogen can 
be recognised in the spectrum of Uranus, though it is difficult to 
suppose that nitrogen is really wanting in the planet’s atmosphere. 
Dr. Huggins also notes that none of the lines in the spectrum of 
Uranus appear to indicate the presence of carbonic acid. Nor are 
there any lines in the spectrum of Uranus corresponding to those 
which make their appearance in the solar spectrum when the sun is 
low down, and is therefore shining through the denser atmospheric 
strata. Most of these lines are due to the presence of aqueous 
vapour in our atmosphere, and it would seem to follow that if the 
vapour of water exists at all in the atmosphere of Uranus its quantity 
must be small compared with that of the free hydrogen. 

Admitting that the line seen by Dr. Huggins is really due to 
hydrogen—a fact of which he himself has very little doubt—we cer- 
tainly have a strange discovery to deal with. If it be remembered 
that oxygen, the main supporter of such life as we are familiar with, 
cannot be mixed with hydrogen without the certainty that the first 
spark will cause an explosion (in which the whole of one or other of 

* Traces of hydrogen can nearly always be detected in the air,—but the 


quantity of hydrogen thus shown to be present is almost infinitesimally small 
compared with the amount of oxygen and nitrogen. 
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the gases will combine with a due portion of the other to produce 
water), it is difficult to resist the conclusion that oxygen must be 
absent from the atmosphere of Uranus. If hydrogen could be added 
in such quantities to our atmosphere as to be recognisable from a dis- 
tant planet by spectroscopic analysis, then no terrestrial fires could 
be lighted, for a spark would produce a catastrophe in which all 
living things upon the earth, if not the solid earth itself, would be 
destroyed. A single flash of lightning would be competent to leave 
the earth but a huge cinder, even if its whole frame were not rent 
into a million fragments by the explosion which would ensue. 

Under what strange conditions then must life exist in Uranus, if 
there be indeed life upon that distant orb. Either our life-sustaining 
element, oxygen, is wanting ; or, if it exists in sufficient quantities 
(according to our notions) for the support of life, then there can be 
no fire, natural or artificial, on that giant planet. It seems more rea- 
sonable to conclude that, as had been suspected for other reasons, the 
planet is not at present in a condition which renders it a suitable 
abode for living creatures. 

Ricuarp A. Proctor. 








GROWING GREY. 


“On a lige de son coeur.” 
A. p’Hovpvetor. 


A LITTLE more toward the light ;— 
“© Me miserum.” Here’s one that’s white ; 
And one that’s turning ; 
Adieu to song and “ salad days ;” 
My Muse, let’s go at once to Jay's 
And order mourning. 


We must reform our rhymes, my dear,— 
Renounce the gay for the severe,— 
Be grave, not witty ; 
We have, no more, the right to find 
That Pyrrha’s hair is neatly twined,— 
That Chloe’s pretty. 


Young Love's for us a farce that’s played ; 
Light canzonet and serenade 

No more may tempt us ; 
Grey hairs but ill accord with dreams, 
From aught but sour didactic themes 

Our years exempt us. 


”? 


“A la bonne heure!” You fancy so ? 
You think for one white streak we grow 
At once satiric ? 

A fiddlestick! Each hair's a string 
To which our greybeard Muse shall sing 
A younger lyric. 


Our heart's still sound. Shall ‘‘cakes and ale” 


Grow rare to youth because we rail 
At schoolboy dishes ? 
Perish the thought! ‘Tis ours to sing 
Though neither Time nor Tide can bring 
Belief with wishes. 
Austin Dosson. 


— 
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LONDON AMUSEMENTS. 


—_—— > —____ 


No. II. 


Tue geography-books say that Strasbourg is situated ‘‘on the IIl, 
not far from the Rhine,” but I found it the other night upon the 
left bank of the moonlit Thames, not far from Battersea Bridge. My 
object in visiting the famous city was to witness its advertised re- 
capture by the French, but that event was not due until eleven p.m. 
Meantime I wandered in the verdant environs of the city. 

Arches of green, red, and golden lamps span the broad garden 
paths, along which stand statues in double line ; some holding globe- 
lamps in their hands, and some, Atlas-like, on their bent shoulders. 
Other statues glimmer out of green gloom. Tiny fountains are 
splashing in the blended light of gas and oil and moon, and the blaze 
of scarlet geraniums can still be made out, although dimmed, in the 
trim crowded flower-beds. Ghostly index-hands point ‘“‘To the 
Hermit.’’ The passer-by is invited to enter the ‘‘ Gipsy's Cave,” 
and a closed bower announces itself as the palace of the ‘‘ Queen of 
the Lilliputians.” In the darkest recess of a darksome row of other- 
wise deserted supper-boxes a pair of turtle-dove lovers are billing 
and cooing. The more cheerful supper-boxes and the al fresco seats 
by the dancing-platform are every minute getting more crowded. 
The blazing bars are filled ; the engine-handles are for ever going; 
pop, pop, pop fly the corks; effervescing beverages seem to cool the 
sultry summer air with their refreshing fizzle, and lumps of ice 
knock against the sides of tumblers with a similarly cooling sound 
as inexperienced sherry-cobbler drinkers clumsily manipulate their 
straws. Some of the pleasure-takers are playing skittles (whose 
rumble adds a rolling swell to the bass of the band), cracking toy 
rifles, getting their correct weight taken, or enjoying those other 
delights of which, as inscrutably, cockneys, whatever their age, seem 
never to weary, the oscillating motion of the swing, the rotary motion 
of the merry-go-round. But the dancing-platform is the great focus 
of attraction. In the centre rises the pagoda-like orchestra, its out- 
lines defined on the pearl-grey sky with glowing lamps. Its inner 
circle of dancers, its outer circle of watchers, are both motley 
groups. ‘There are family parties there of husband, wife, and 
children ; young men and their sweethearts ; quite staid-looking old 
maids stalking in a string, with their heads up like geese, after the 
roguish friend who is showing them London life ; grey-haired Darby 
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and Joan couples (the old gentlemen got up in white waistcoats) who 
apparently have taken to sight-seeing late in life, and go about, hold- 
ing tight to each other and chuckling at everything they see ; young 
swells, flushed from the dinner-table, with dust-coats over their even- 
ing dress; ineffable snobs of every age; fast shop-girls, who have 
come out unescorted for a somewhat hazardous spree ; middle-aged 
men about town on the leering look out for them ; foreigners and 
countryfolks ; guardsmen, artillerymen, and Chelsea pensioners; and 
dashingly dressed women of the town, dancing with one another 
until they can obtain male partners. The best dancers on the plat- 
form are two children, tiny mites of girls; now they dance with one 
another, and anon one takes her mother, and the other her father, 
for a partner. A considerable sprinkling of the people on the plat- 
form, no doubt, are dancing with as innocent although not so fresh 
an enjoyment as their own, but it occurs to me that I should not 
like to see my little girls dancing on that platform, when I note the 
looks and gestures, and hear the words, of some of the people against 
whom the little things have to brush. Two fish-eyed fools, too 
drunk to dance, are leaning on their elbows against the platform 
fence, with sodden, champed cigarettes, that have gone out, drooping 
down their slobbered chins ; their hats on the backs of their heads, 
and their Dulcineas’ “‘ cloud”’ scarfs twisted round their necks and 
dangling to their knees. The Dulcineas, ina bad temper at having 
had to do their dancing by themselves, come up to claim their 
searfs. ‘Oh,” exclaims the angrier lady to the brace of only semi- 
conscious swains as she wrenches her scarf from the custody of the 
one she has appropriated, “if you did but know what asses you 
look, you wouldn’t make such fools of yourselves.” 

Phryne’s characterisation of her friends is indisputably accurate, 
but I am inclined to doubt her conclusion. So far as folly is con- 
cerned, they look as if they were past praying for. On the whole, 
however, outward decorum is kept up. To preserve order in the 
crowd, through which red-collared and cuffed waiters are darting 
with bibibles and edibles, brawny sentries in white military tunies— 
the biggest sporting also a military shoulder-scarf—walk, with full 
consciousness of their uniformed muscle, their stately rounds. A fat, 
half-sprung snob in knickerbockers is disgusted with the comparative 
quietude of the scene he has selected for the exhibition of his brown- 
stockinged calves. ‘‘ But then,” he remarks, explanatorily, to the 
young fellows he has brought with him, “‘ you would come, you see, 
so bla-a-astedly early.” 

The military band, preceded by the bearer of an illuminated 
announcement of the next item of the night’s amusement, strikes 
up, and we follow into the ball-room, where we witness a comic 
ballet—the comicality of which consists in the mutual knocking down 
and about which the male performers get from one another—a kind 
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of fun, however, which is shriekingly appreciated both in the free 
and in the more sparsely-occupied ‘‘ reserved” portions of the house. 
In the same room we afterwards witness the “ marvellous trajectic 
performance” of two Mexican athletes. The italicised adjective 
really is not misapplied. One of the dark-haired, wild-eyed fellows, 
after having clambered and swung about on his lofty ‘‘ trapeze,” in 
the fashion that has become hackneyed, hangs from it head down- 
wards, with a bar in his hands, which the other fellow, tumbling off 
his lofty perch, catches hold of. So linked, the two swing back- 
wards and forwards, until at last the inverted man lightly lifts his 
mate on to a perch again, on which the lifted man spins round and 
round, vertically, like a Catherine wheel. 

Again the military band strikes up, and we troop into the ‘‘ Theatre 
Royal” to assist at a ballet for which a “ Premicre Danseuse” from 
‘‘the principal Continental theatres” has been engaged. One can 
detect a difference between her posturing and that of the ruck of 
poor girls who have been engaged to expose, on far cheaper terms, 
their breasts and legs and gauzy flutter of under-petticoats to a 
prurient public ; but the second dancer seems to me to dance, at any 
rate, almost as well as the first. It is comical to note the look with 
which Miss Second regards Mademoiselle La Premiére, when Miss 
Second has to stand still, watching her higher-priced rival’s per- 
formances. ‘‘ How the sixpenny must hate the eightpenny!’’ some 
wit is reported to have said to his friend, when they passed an 
oyster-shop, in the far-off times in which oysters were so priced per 
dozen. , 

And now for the recapture of Strasbourg. Its far-famed cathedral, 
to quote the graphic programme, is seen in the distance, as it 
appeared before the shells of the Prussian soldiers had defaced its 
beauties. In the centre is a bridge leading to the interior of the 
city, which is guarded by Prussian sentinels. To the right and left 
are forts with mounted guns (a startling fact, according to the pro- 
gramme, since it is announced in big capitals, followed by a note 
of admiration), and the Prussian standard flying. The Barrack 
Battery mounting its heavy cannon, the earthworks and trenches 
surrounding the city, all has the aspect of safe repose (the graphic 
programme is responsible for grammar and logic), whilst early 
industry is indicated by market people with their carts, waggons, 
&c., entering and leaving the city. The Prussian artillery are 
bringing guns over the bridge, and placing them in position, and the 
tolling of the distant cathedral bell imparts to the whole scene an 
air of solemnity. 

So says the graphic programme; but a disillusioned small boy, 
mounted on a fence hard by me, exclaims, as often as he hears the 
toll of that distant bell, ‘‘ There goes the tea-tray again,” and, indeed, 
the sound is not unlike that which might be evoked from a tea-tray 
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performed upon tambourine-fashion adagio. Suddenly, the graphic 
programme goes on, a distant bugle is heard, which is answered from 
the trenches ; rockets immediately ascend from the earthworks as the 
signal for the night surprise. The cannon from the surrounding forts 
and batteries suddenly open fire, and shells are poured from every 
available point in the city. The French soldiers, who have hitherto 
been concealed, rush over the bridge to the attack, and are met by 
the Prussians with a withering fire from their artillery and needle- 
guns. The French still rush on, now supported by the cavalry, who 
charge at the same moment. Soldiers of the line and Zouaves issue 
from a deep and secure approach and join in the attack, supported 
by mitrailleuses. (‘‘ More cavalry!” shout the spectators. ‘ No, 
they isn’t,” retorts the disillusionei small boy. ‘It’s the same uns 
—they keeps on cuttin’ round and round.”) The rockets have now 
set the houses in flames. The 3: aka bitants rush frantically from their 
dwellings, bearing with them all they can rescue from the fire. Fierce 
attacks and severe contests take place to regain possession of the 
works. The last, the bravest, the ‘most terrible encounter (repeated 
cries of ‘* More cavalry !” with counter cry of “I tell ye they ain't!” 
from the small boy), but fortunately for the French, the victorious 
struggle takes place, ending in the recapture of the city of Stras- 
bourg and ascent of the figure of Peace amidst a gorgeous bouquet of 
coloured rockets. Before the attack, we heard the calmly defiant 
‘* Watch on the Rhine;’”” we march away from the retaken city 
behind a band that brays out the blood-and-head-and-toes-stirring 
‘‘ Marseillaise.” And then the fun on the dancing-platform grows 
fast and furious. Pleasure-takers in the verdant environs of Stras- 
bourg on the Thames, at any rate, enjoy fresh air. But I am 
puzzled to find out the nature of the enjoyment of the occupants 
of a theatre-pit into which I look one sweltering Saturday night. 
They are packed so tightly that everybody's right arm can feel 
the beat of his neighbour's heart. Some are obliged to stand. 
The air is so “close” that the Rimmel-scented playbill—which 
the quiet mannered attendants present gratuitously, without the 
slightest hint in tone or look that, nevertheless, they expect a 
gratuity for it—is a very pleasant refreshment for the nose. But 
what has the thronged pitful come out for to see? A sorry farce 
with tol-lol songs sung just tolerably—in other words, a “ popular 
comic opera.” Its “Grand Duchess’ I remember when she was a 
sharp chit of a girl just invented as an actress by an enterprising 
manager at the Antipodes. She has grown up into a clever woman 
actress, and she is infinitely more modest than Mdlle. Schneider 
in the réle she is playing after her. But since the indecent reputa- 
tion which Malle. Schneider's acting gave the Grand Duchess, seems, 
if I may judge from the remarks I overhear, to be the secret of its 
‘* drawing” power, it seems queer to me that people so attracted 
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can sit out patiently—stewing like pears, frizzling like fried sausages 
—a comparatively very tame performance of the piece. 

It is even more puzzling to discover the raison d’étre la, on a sultry 
late summer, or early autumn night, of the crowd I find in a W.C. 
music hall. The air is foul with the scents of beer and wine and 
grog and bad tobacco, issuing from glasses, mouths, pipes, and per- 
spiring pores. The roped-off plebeian pleasure-takers are no worse 
in this respect than those whose tickets admit them to the “ stalls, 
balcony, and lounge.’’ What possible pleasure can the occupants of 
the muslin-curtained boxes, who, being highest up, get the worst of 
the bad air, enjoy ? What is there to see, what is there to hear, that 
average beings could call enjoyable, if average beings were always 
rational ? A lot of people smoking and drinking—spooneys walking 
off with third-rate harlots—fourth-rate ditto taking up with waiters 
in default of more remunerative customers ; idiotic songs and dances ; 
squeaky little bits of utterly uninteresting ‘‘ dramatic performances.”’ 
The ‘‘Great High-Lggy’”’ is pompously announced, and the hall- 
servants make a great fuss in padding with mattresses the wooden 
staging that runs through the hall beneath the Great High-Low’s 
jine of swing. The Great High-Low comes out, and makes a human 
shuttle and pendulum of himself. Poor Great High-Low! I pity 
him. He looks so pale, and tired, and heart-sick of the whole 
business. He has hardly patience to make even an apology for a bow 
in acknowledgment of the applause which greets his entrance, per- 
formances, and exit. ‘‘Ish it not,” exclaims a fuddled old fool, 
dipping his nose into his nearly-drained pewter pot, when High-Low 
has thrown his final double-somersault, ‘ish it not, sir, be-yeautiful, 
shublime, and glorioush, me-mild, mashestic, foamin’, free? Ter- 
rific, ain’t it, shir? Sheems to me, shir—who are ye now ?— 
perfecky appallin’.”’ 

The Covent Garden concerts, with their carpeted promenade, their 
mirrors, palms, and ferns, glittering buffets, and snug little cafe 
tables, afford a pleasanter lounge ; but when people pay money pro- 
fessedly to listen to music, why don’t they listen toit? At any rate, let 
other people hear it who want to? Even during the songs there is a 
shuffling of feet, a murmur of voices, and ever and anon a burst of 
idiotic laughter. A young gentleman of a sentimental turn goes out 
when “‘ Home, sweet Home” is sung. ‘‘ He can’t stand it he says,” 
howls one of his companions to another, with a half-drunken guffaw 
of scorn, “ the fool.” Another young gentleman in spectacles 
is of a studious turn. He is leaning against the wall reading the 
Edinburgh Review! Why on earth couldn’t he read it at home 
instead of paying for standing-room in a crowd to read it in ? 

On leaving I presented my pass to a shock-headed urchin in half a 
shirt and a trouser and three-quarters. I scarcely suppose that he 
could hope for personal admission; but, as he appeared very grateful, 
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I presume that he had means of negotiating the oblong of pink paste- 
board. 

‘“‘ Now then for the barmaids!” cries a grinning little call-boy, as 
the Cupid touches at North Woolwich. The gardens in which they 
are on show are not considered a fashionable place of amusement, 
but they are a pleasant little oasis of prettiness in the dreary desert 
of the Essex marshes. They have avenues of trees, lawns, flower- 
beds, statues, fountains, and a miniature lake, and still more miniature 
mountain. <A balconied hotel overlooks the bustle of the Thames, 
and along the river-bank runs a broad terrace walk, planted with 
flag-staves—a good deal taller than the trees—on which droops or 
flutters many-coloured bunting. When I enter, the ‘‘ Barmaid Con- 
test’’ has not commenced. A little crowd is waiting patiently at the 
door of the building in which it is to come off. The other holiday- 
makers are amusing themselves in the maze, in swings, and on merry- 
go-rounds, in getting their correct heights and weights taken, at the 
archery-targets, in talking nonsense to the non-competing barmaids 
at the garden-bars, and, after the usual Cockney fashion, in steadily 
persistent beer-drinking. Although it is still early in the afternoon, 
one gentleman from Whitechapel has already taken too much for him. 
He receives a hint that if he cannot behave himself he will be turned 
out of the gardens, whereupon he shouts in scorn, ‘“‘ Turn me hout, 
will yer? I should like to see the slop as ‘ud lay a’and on me! 
That’s ’ow you may frighten most of the folks you gits down ’ere; but 
you can’t frighten me. I know too much, J do.” 

But the money-taker is in his box, and a crowd is surging round it 
to get tickets for the ‘“‘ contest.” A burly policeman employed to keep 
order is asked whether he is one of the barmaids. A roar of laughter 
follows this brilliant flash of wit, but the constable pays not the 
slightest attention to either. He stolidly ignores the chaff. I will 
now quote from the programme :— 


GRAND BARMAID CONTEST. 
Monday, September 11th, 1871, and during the weck. 


Notice To THE Pustic.—The Young Ladies competing have been selected 
from a large number of applicants, and combine Goop CHARACTERS, CIVILITY, 
OBLIGING MANNERS, and ATTENTION TO BUSINESS. 

The following prizes, amounting in value to upwards of £100, supplied by 
Mr. J. W. Benson, Ludgate Hill, will be presented by the Proprietor to the 
successful Candidates, who have been selected by the Public, and the Jury, of 
12 Proprietors and managers of the most extensive Refreshment Departments in 
London. 

1st Prize—A Gold Watch and Chain, value £20. 
2nd Prize.—A Gold Locket with Chain complete. 
3rd Prize.—A Solid Gold Brooch. 
4th Prize.—A Pair of Gold Earrings. 

And various other Prizes, consisting of Jewellery, &c. 

Each Young Lady will be presented with One Sovereign, so that none can be 
losers by attending the Contest. 
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The Proprietor calls the attention of all the Licensed Victuallers to assist him 
in forwarding the principal objects of this Contest, which are mainly to bring 
before the Public a most deserving and industrious class of Servants. The 
good opinion of the Press last year is a sufficient guarantee of the respectability 
of the Contest. 

Rugs anp ConpiTIoNs. 

The following Code of Rules is respectfully submitted to the Young Ladies 
entering into the above Contest, as absolutely necessary to be strictly observed. 

1.—-Each Young Lady must be in her Bar at 2 p.m., the Contest commencing 
each day at 3 o’clock, and concluding at 10 p.m., half an hour being allowed for 
Refreshments, which will be provided by the Proprietor. 

2.—No Young Lady will be permitted to take part in the Contest, unless she 
is over 16 Years of Age, and has been in the Refreshment Business for 12 months, 
and the best references and testimonials she can produce will considerably tend 
in her favour at the final award of Prizes. 

3.—It is absolutely necessary that each Candidate shall attend every day 
during the 6 days, and should any one absent herself without permission of 
the Proprietor or Manager, she will be debarred any participation in the Prizes. 

4,—Should any Candidate misconduct herself during the Contest, the Manager 
will have power to immediately discharge her. 

5.—The Bars will be fitted up on the same admirable plan as adopted last 
year, and each Young Lady will have a separate Bar, stocked with Refreshments 
to serve the Public. 

6.—Each visitor attending will be presented with a voting paper, and can 
record their vote in favour of the Young Lady they consider the most deserving, 
and the number of votes will be taken into consideration by the Jury, when 
awarding the Prizes. 

7.—The Jury in making their awards will consider extreme neatness of 
Costume, nothing being so requisite as plain but good articles of dress, in which 
a happy blending of colours without prominent display will be most suitable. 

8.—As it is very desirous that the forthcoming Contest should be conducted in 
every sense with the utmost propriety and decorum, every Young Lady is 
requested to ingratiate herself with the Public in the most affable manner at her 
command, without undue forwardness or frivolity, but still retaining a strict 
attention to business. 

9.—Railway Fares to and from Fenchurch Street, Bishopsgate Street, and 
intermediate Stations, will be provided at the Proprietor’s expense. 

A Full Band will be in attendance every day during the Contest, and per- 
form a selection of the most popular music of the day. Also several first-class 
Singers, making this Contest a Superb Promenade Concert, the same as last 
year. 

A counter runs down each side, and a double counter down the 
middle of the room. These are divided into numbered bars, behind 
which stand some twenty-eight ‘‘ young ladies.’ Sooth to say, some 
of them are almost old ladies. There they stand and wait, ready to 
serve, but looking rather sheepish in their pens, as the band plays 
and the sightseers walk round and round staring at them. There is 
none of the fastness which might be expected in such a scene, and 
the hope of witnessing and sharing in which, I fancy, has drawn a con- 
siderable sprinkling of the young men visitors to the gardens. The 
Barmaid Contest is simply a dismal absurdity. 

A SaunTERER. 
c2 





FELICITA. 
A STORY OF MODERN ROME. 


—2o—_— 


THERE is a city lying in the sun, 

You English know it, or you think you know; 
For when your cold time drives your heat away, 
When all our vineyard slopes lie stripped and bare, 
And many days the piazza-steps the same,— 
Because our life-blood shivers if it blow, 

Or if the smallest cloud drop smallest rain, 

And in the sun we live, or not at all,— 

When all our gardens lose their colour'd dress, 
And lizards frightened spin from crack to creak, 
Missing the roses that they slept upon, 

Before one violet has hung its head, 

And when the frost is battling with our sun, 
You English come to Rome, and call it fair. 


Ah, could you sec it in those later times, 

When April ripens into early May, 

When gardens may lie full or bare, none heeds, 
Because the earth is garden everywhere ! 
Words fail me; but, indeed, I mean the while 
Before the earth grows thirsty, as she does 
Even at Rome—and in her thirst looks wan. 


Just then, she looking old, not yet new-born, 
You come, I say, and leave her, well content. 
He used to say so—‘ Ah, they go,” he said, 

‘« Prating of ‘I have seen, and that, and this, 
And Rome, too, in the rest. I saw it well: 

I past a month there. Would you see my notes?’ ” 
He did not see it so. He came to live, 

To mingle with his breath the breath of Rome. 


And in the spring he came, when all the crowd 
Had done their rushing to and fro, their talk 
Aloud in churches ; and the clink of gold 

Had faded into slow exchange and dull, 

As brown-cloaked brothers emptied ragged pouch, 
Or doled a lira with reluctant hand. 


Ah, I had thought you English all were rich, 
All made to buy our work and lives at once, 
Had he not come that spring-time into Rome, 
Pitiful, poor—as any pilgrim comes. 
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One day, we talking of the time, he said : 

‘‘ And pilgrim was I, O my saint, my wife !— 

My shrine the piazza-steps, Madonna—you, 

Ay, and your round pink finger-tips my beads, 

My coral rosary to count upon.” 

I chid him then—“ You should not speak this way, 
Our Lady will be angered, if you put 

A contadina on a height with her ; 

And if you lose her favour, then you know 
Nothing will serve us, and our case is lost.”’ 


‘* But if I pray,” said he, “‘ upon these beads, 
And take your kiss for chrism on my brow, 
You nor your Lady cannot wish me ill ? 
There are a-many gates to God, methinks, 

If but one road. And, as for me, I find 

My op’ning into Heaven is on the earth.” 


Ah, well, I never had the heart to flout 

His pretty reasons while he talked me down. 
He talked down everything, except my love, 
And that he never would; for no man can. 

I know but little now, and once knew less 
Before the time he sealed me with his smile ; 
Before the time this Love awoke to life, 

And willing to essay his untried wings, 
Found himself soaring, ere he thought to rise. 


O have you loved, you English, as we love ? 
You English women, I would ask of you; 

A man’s love is a diverse thing from ours, 
And touching that I ask no question now ; 
For I have proved it, and have found it sweet. 
Do you turn cold from sudden heats, as we, 
And back from cold to fevers of delight.? 
And looking at some faces, nay, a face, 

Is the night after sleepless, and the day 
Trailed into centuries except you meet ? 

Or can your English love beget a soul 
Where a soul lacks, and feed what it begets ? 
Being a worthless nothing, do you rise 

On sudden into filling of a place ? 

Do you wipe out your pasts, and with a sigh 
Begin to live, to suffer, to enjoy ? 


For me, I woke so on a summer day. 

Till then, a contadina on the steps, 

A child at play with shadows and the sun, 

A model—straight-cut nose, eyes not amiss, 
Hair like the hair of others of my kind, 

Hands smaller, if you please, and feet—to dance. 


Yet when I found myself unlike myself, 
Strong, as I tell you, with the strength love gives, 
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I never had the heart to hold my own; 
Not when he gave me saintship on this wise, 
Not when I trembled, catching at his sleeve, 
With “Hush! you frighten me ; and She will hear.” 
Then he would change his speech indeed, and smile ; 
But O I fear me not for shame that pricked, 
But only that it was I who said, “ Be still.” 


He said no harm would come; and, as for me, 
I know not. But this much I know: the Mars 
He thought to finish fell down from its place 
After he spoke so of the shrine and beads. 


T am not good at telling any tale, 

And least of all at speaking in your tongue ; 
For though he taught me, no hard master he, 
And though to him I made my meanings plain, 
And he would praise me, saying, “ It is well, 
Myself could say no better, dear, my wife—” 
Ah, weary me! himself is gone, and I 

Shall never find so patient ear again. 

Love makes us but ill-judges, though they say 
Justice is juster, for the being blind, 

And love is blind, so therefore should be just. 


I am not good at telling any tale ; 


But so it please you, and you be not hard, 
I will essay to make my story bricf. 


There is a city lying in the sun— 

You English know it, or you think you know, 
But you will grant me that I know it best, 
Having the lesson many years by heart— 

For me its every stone, and turn, and tree, 
.Its every broken wall and crowded street 

Is full of stories that I may not tell. 

But when I, looking back across the years, 
And through the mists that darken in my eyes, 
Would picture to myself and you this place, 
No church nor chapel, ruined wall or arch, 
Should stand out fronting from the common haze. 
I tell you, you must see who have not seen, 
And who have seen must come and see again : 
No leaflet or no branch shows fair its tree, 
Nor can a jasper-stone describe us heaven, 
And he who knows in part, knows not at all. 


It has a colour, though, this place, I think ; 

I think I mind me mostly it is blue. 
Yes—biue, blue everywhere ; for over it 

A great blue dome is holding down the earth. 
They say the dome of Michael Angelo 

Is fairest in the world : I do not know, 
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Not knowing much of any world but Rome, 
3ut yet I like the dome God made Himself 
Better than this one made by man for God, 

It is so grand and high, so broad and wide, 
It holds so much inside its giant bell. 

Near to its sides the thin blue Alban hills, 

Then the Campagna plain that girds us round, 
Acting as Cerberus, with his foul breath 
Keeping off meaner breaths from tainting Rome. 
And next the Doria gardens, and the hill 
Called Monte Mario, and hundreds more : 

I cannot stop to reckon them to-day. 


And, last, the seven great hills that none may count, 
Except their zeal rise up and make a hill 

For more than one is buried long ago. 

No bad thing that, he used to say, since most 

Good things at Rome are lying in the ground. 


See such you may at any hour you list 
Between the matins and the Angelus ; 

Not come to life, but life come back to them, 
Great men carved out in iron, grand men, too, 
Like him, my husband, in his better times. 
And marble women aged a thousand years 
Still white and fresh, and young as I to-day, 
With bare round arms like mine, and finer hands 
Clutching black earth, as if they woke awhile 
After the burial, as that woman did 

They took from San Filippo, not yet cold 

And buried living, taking her for dead. 

But calm these faces are, as was not hers, 
Nor any hand grips tight to any breast, 

Nor holds on wildly to the marble hair : 

And very cold they are, although so fine, 
Most passionless—I cannot bear their look. 


Or could not, till he taught me what to love, 

And what it was that hindered me in most 

From thinking, “ You have hated, loved, and wept: 
You are a woman—weak, then strong, then weak ; 
Fretful and patient, full of pains and faults, 

Empty of steadfastness in little things, 

But once made full, most steadfast, and most glad.” 
Have patience with me ; for I would be brief. 


Grief comes to few on sudden ; there are steps 
Downwards, to show us whitherward we tend. 
For me, I find no point of which to say, 

‘‘ Here was the rose-bower of my paradise—” 
No water-shed where joy at fullest height 
Turned and sped leaping to a black abyss. 
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Rather it came with creeping steps and slow, 
Drawing a veil athwart our cloudless noon,— 
Thin webs at first that I could scarce espy, 
But closing, thick’ning, till they hid the sun. 


He was a sculptor, by his toil we lived, 

We, and the child God gave us, day by day ; 

And then the times grew hard, and friends were few. 
The strangers came and saw, and sometimes bought, 
More often came and saw and did not buy ; 

They did not know how barely then we held 

Body and souls from parting company. 


I mind me chiefly of a certain time 

When clouds had thicken’d vastly, and we called 

No single lira ours in all the world. 

Two weeks had passed, and through the narrow door 
No face, unfriendly or of friend, had peered. 

The workmen one by one had dropped away 

With, ‘‘ We are better paid—or here—or there—”’ 

‘* We cannot work for what the signor pays.” 
Battista only stayed. ‘‘ No wife,” he said, 

‘Or nestlings open-mouthed await me home: 

Let the signora be at rest on this.” 

He “ still could work,” and “ better times would come.” 


One day, half crazed, because my husband's face 
Grew paler ever and his hand less strong, 

And that the little one, his child and mine, 

Cried for the food we had not, nor could earn, 
That day I found Battista in the shed 

Breathing upon his fingers pinched and blue. 

At sight of me he caught his chisel, shamed 

That I should see he suffered as did we— 

A noble shame I would the world could know— 
And fell to chipping straightway. When I spoke 
He raised his head a little with a blush; 

Save for the blush himself had seemed but carved, 
So white his forehead, so complete his face. 


‘¢ Battista, brother!” so I first began, 

‘‘T am distressed, and would ask help of you— 
Nay, do not start, God knows you help us well, 
But something I would have you promise still. 
Battista, will you promise ? on your beads ?”’ 


‘¢ What man may do for saint, that will I do,” 
He said, and chipped a rugged turn of hair: 
And I, ‘‘ Then this—for you can do it well, 
Lay me the chisel here across my hand, 

And kiss my hand in giving if you will, 

For this is parting, brother—fare you well.” 
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‘«‘ What would you have ?” cried he with staring eyes. 
And I again, ‘“‘ That you should go, my friend. 
Battista, hearken! is it not enough 

That I should see him madden, and the child, 
My child and his, our only one, our boy, 

Cry to the ears that cannot yet be deat, 

With mouth that must but shortly be so dumb ? 
Is it enough, I say, or would you add 

One other torture to the pains I bear ? 

Battista, I beseech you go your way ! 

Let us die guiltless at the least, my friend, 

Not with your blood upon his head and mine.” 


‘‘ Lady,” he said, and all his face was shook, 
In part, with pity, and in part with scorn— 
‘* What you would have me do I cannot do, 
But, still, since you have called me brother, I 
Am bold to speak to you in brother's wise. 
There is a way—for long I feared to speak, 
But you have come, I hold my peace no more— 
There is a way, a way that will not fail, 

Nor new to you, dear lady, as I think, 

Who never shunned to tell me how you sat 
In old days waiting on the Spanish steps ; 
Not waiting rather, since the painters fought, 
So say the folk—to catch at your sweet face 
That never yet was caught as I have seen. 


Go now, Signora—smooth the smooth black plaits, 
And don the folded kerchief, coloured vest, 

The silver earrings that you used to wear ; 

Sit in the sunshine for a little while, 

And trust me that you bring a scudo home.” 


I turned it over in my troubled mind, 

Perhaps amiss, for so it seemed to fall. 

I took my sleeping baby in my arms 

And out and through the streets in haste I sped. 
For the first time in all my wedded life— 

Nay, and before, since ever I had loved, 

I took another's word, not his, my lord. 


What use toask? I knew he would not hear: 
You English are so proud, you rather starve 
Than stoop to pick a jewel from the dirt, 

If stooping you must soil those hands at all. 
We too are proud, but in another kind, 

And when we love we quite forget our pride ; 
And I, who scorned but just a month gone by 
To sell my face’s beauty, that I held 

Now only beautiful and good for one— 

I, poor Felicita (strange words to link, 

And stranger name for one of heavy heart), 
Sped through the Corso, through the jostling crowd, 
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Eager to reach my well-known Spanish steps, 
And close his mouth, my husband’s, if he spoke 
In anger, with my earnings and a kiss. 


There is a church, San Carlo is its name, 
Stands back inviting from the noisy throng ; 
Aside I pushed the curtain, entered in, 
Took of the holy water, crossed us both, 
And knelt down weary on the marble floor. 
Ah me! I fear me that as cold as that 

Has grown my piety since I was wed! 

And it should be so otherwise, for now 
Had I not three to pray for to the saints ? 


Out again, out into the warm, bright street, 

Out of the chillsome aisle, and into light. 

I thought the curtain easier pushed aside 

In passing out than when I passed within, 

But maybe ‘twas my soul had grown more strong. 


Another moment I had found the place 

I sat in always in the days gone by— 

The sun above me, and the constant blue. 
Less far above, the singing of the nuns 

From Santa Trinita came floating down, 

And at my feet the quaint boat-fountain’s plash 
Sang to my ears a more familiar song. 

While we have sun we do not quite despair, 
Not yet a “‘ Miserere ” woke to life 

Its wailing echoes in my broken heart. 


Sitting there, watching of the passers-by, 
Wondering ever, ‘* Will he come this way ? 

Or is he artist? Does he seek a face ? 

And may my face perhaps be what he seeks ?”’ 
Casting my eyes down, he might see the lids, 
Raising them sudden, he may see their light ;— 
All this I tell you from no new conceit, 

The trick is born in me and in my kind: 

I was a girl again, save that I held 

A warm soft arm-full close against my heart. 
Staring with curious eyes so wide and blue 
And golden hair for catching of the sun— 

My English boy, your face is far too fair 

For lying on so dark a breast as mine. 


Not long we sat. Battista told no lie ; 

Who that could paint would pass my little boy ? 
With swift, glad steps before the set of sun 
Homeward we sped together as we came, 

But now no longer pitiful and poor. 


At first he frowned, my husband, as I feared, 
But, later, kissed me, with a face half-turned : 
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And on the morrow, when I craved a boon, 


‘«‘ Just say, ‘God speed you,’ to the boy and me!” 
He said it sadly, but with half a smile. 


I could go on to tell you many things 

That came about in days that followed next, 

But that I fear to weary you indeed, 

And vex your hearing with my lengthened plaint ; 
I will but lead you to a certain day 

Since when all days have been the same to me. 


Since I betook me to the Spanish steps 

We never lacked for food, or less or more ; 

For me it was enough, and for the child, 

And poor Battista found his “ better times ;” 

But he, my husband had known better far, 

And then the pride, that fearful English thing, 
Gnawed at his heart when hunger ceased to pinch. 
It fretted half his life out in those days 

To lean his helplessness on me, his wife. 


More grave he grew, more stern from morn to morn ; 
I, frightened, sometimes, when I read his face. 
‘Will he be hard upon the child ?”’ I thought, 

‘*‘ When he is older to know love from hate ?” 

When he is older !—Did some angel keep 

My eyes from reading all the tale of grief ? 

If so, still well: the step by step is hard, 

It would be harder could we see the whole. 


An English stranger chanced at length to come, 
Bringing a friend to see and criticise. 

‘* Then you are not of Tenerani’s school ? 
Indeed, I wonder, and so young a man; 

But artists nowadays will take no help. 

They must be well-to-do who trust to whim 
And have no master to fall back upon. 

Your things are bold maybe, conception good, 
Great cleverness and force at times I see, 

But polish, you want polish, and a school, 

A larger field, more subjects, better blocks : 
And then the workmen—are your workmen good ? 
This bust will lie for ever on your hands, 

That blueness showing close behind the ear: 
Try it again, my friend, the face is good, 

And marble plentiful, as buyers too. 

Never be sparse, but do things handsomely. 

I have a slave by Tadolini here, 

Come in and see it, it may help you on. 

But this—this face—whose is it? Ay, your wife’s? 
My friend, I tell you this is quite sublime ! 
Your wife is with you? you will bring her too? 
This evening we shall hope to see our friends.” 


"T was I besought him ‘‘ O my husband, go! 
Who knows but God may keep us still a friend ?” 
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"T was he that answered with a bitter smile, 
‘Have you then lived so blindly that you hold 
Among the rich the poor should find that thing ?” 
"'T was I again that said, ‘‘ But gains for work ! 
And if you get but work the gains must come: 

O go, my husband, for the boy’s sweet sake!" 


Then he, ‘‘ Why say you ‘go?’ will you not come ? 
Nay, but you shall, or nothing moves me hence.” 

I pleaded long in vain, ‘ For I,’’ I said, 

‘* Should shame you only that are gentle-born : 

You would not have me mocked at by these rich ? 
For though you taught me how to speak your tongue, 
My manners surely would but raise a jest. 

Your wife I am, God knows! but not a wife 

To stand up boldly in the light of day 

Thrusting my shadow between you and fame. 
Mistake me not—for I am proud as you; 

Proud of my wifeship, as a queen is proud. 

But that is here, at home, or in the shed ; 

Seeking me so, they find me at your side. 

But if I go to them who would have you 

And cry ‘ Me also—me !* with childish greed, 

It comes thereafter, as the babe might tell, 

They ‘dropping me’ must lose their hold of you.” 


‘* But you are bidden!” so he ever said: 

And thus it fell when streets were all alight, 
The child asleep, a neighbour on the watch, 

I crept beside him ‘neath the star-set blue. 
How still the Piazza was, how black the Dome! 
Only the plash of falling waters came 

Fitful and silvery on the calm night air. 
Passing a lamp that served to light the way, 

I looked up sudden in my husband's face : 

He looking down as sudden met my look, 

And smiled upon me with his grave sweet smile. 
To you that smile is nothing—but for me 

It was the sweetest smile, because the last. 


We neared a grand Palazzo: half a mile 

Of well-fed restless horses pawed the stones 
And chafed the silvered bridles at their mouth : 
And ever the long line, as some great snake, 
Drew itself up to lengthen out beyond. 

In the great door-way haughty serving-men 
Glanced at us coldly and with some mistrust, 
But whispered not at all, for we were far 
Below the level of their common talk. 


A moment as we climbed the marble stair 
Whose coldness minded me how ill the feet 
Were covered, that made bold to pass that way, 
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I paused—and looking up the second time 
Pleaded, ‘‘ My husband, it is not too late— 
If I may shame you, tell me, and I go!” 
And once again most patiently he said, 
‘** Are you not bidden, and my wife to boot ?”’ 


There was no time for answer; open doors 
A hum of voices and a blaze of light 
Snatched at my breath, as I my husband's hand. 


Was I set up with my new-tried estate, 
Think you, that after we had past the door 
No more I troubled of my fitness there, 
But my two eyes bespoke my every thought ? 
If so, not very long I failed to find 
Some friends to mind me what myself forgot. 
We stood apart a little, and I gazed 
At gems in diadems, and silken gear, 
But mostly at the English women round : 
That wondrous pink and white unknown to us 
Save by our roses ; and that golden hair 
Such as our dark-eyed painters used to love. 
Kind faces, too, they had, these women fair— 
** Are their hearts soft ?’’ I questioned, ‘as their hands ?” 
And now of one, still musing, ‘‘Is she wife ?” 
And of that other, ‘‘ Has she, too, a son?” 
Or, ‘‘ If she saw my little English boy, 
Would she say smiling, ‘ He is one of us?’”’ 
And with that thought was wedded yet a thought 
Of what the future’s year-books should unfold 
For him, my son, my first-born, my sweet child. 
And from that wedlock sprang a hundred thoughts 
That, crowding in upon me, mazed my sight 
So that I failed to mark the sweep of skirts, 
The passing to and fro, the jest, the laugh, 
The song of singers in a farther room 
Whose deepest depths and highest flights alone 
Pierced through the weary changeless hum of talk. 


Changeless, I said. On sudden, though, it changed ; 
Grew lower first, then louder—low again— 
And faces turned upon me, no more kind, 

But wearing strange new looks I had not seen. 
What had I done? Perhaps my foot had trod 
Unconsciously upon the flow of silk 

Was snatched so sudden with so fine a hand, 
The wearer moving off with stately step 

And face averted, casting yet a glance 

Part curious, part scornful, into mine : 

The woman’s nature battling as it seemed 

The high-bred lady’s finer sense of scorn. 


And whispers were exchanged around me now, 
That soon grew fainter, for the whisperers, 
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As if enchanted, turned them, one by one, 
To leave me stending ’wildered and apart. 
Where was he row, my husband ?—and what meant 
The words I heard in pauses of the hum ? 
—‘*A model, did you say? <A model here? 
We thought out host more mindful for his friends.” 
Dull at perceiv ing you will say I am; 
And it is true, L think, for yet aw hile 
It took my slow -winged reason to attain 
This height of fancy at myself was cause 
Of all this tumalt in that calm-browed race: 
That virtuous husbands armed their wives away 
From touching me, my skirt, my sleeve-string’s end— 
That when they said ‘* A model!” in low voice, 
It meant a hundred thunders on my head, 
A hundred-hundred insults heaped on theirs. 


it is not strange I marvelled. Iam free 

From any taint that mars our womanhood. 
Such sins as I have done, God knows them all, 
And he, the Padre Pietro, knows them too: 
Not few they are in number, though not great 
As sins are counted in this sinful world. 

A truth not every whit the truth, I mind— 

A word of anger to Francesca, when 

She jeered me, mocking at my “ English lord ’— 
A Festa, when I failed the morning mass, 
Because my husband would to Tivoli, 

To keep it gaily if less godly there: 

And once that, seeing him go by the door, 

I rose, my prayer half ended, half my beads 
Untold, and in my impious haste forgot 

To cross my forehead, or to kiss the shrine. 
Displacing heavenly loves for loves of earth, 
Mother of Jesus, did I lose thy smile ? 


‘‘A model!” so it rose and fell again 

That whisper fraught with meaning on my ear. 
Sight failed me when I strove to look around, 
For him that never failed me, but was kind. 
His hands met mine stretched blindly out to his, 
And strong¢ér from the touch, my feet moved on 
Out of the fumult, into night again. 


We spoke ro word, as through the darken’d strect 
We irod so;proudly, that were smote so sore. 
What use th speak, cast forth of fellow-men 

To other nign as cruel as their kind ? 

What use # murmur in the other’s ear 

Of love th}, long assayed, forgot to doubt ? 

What use jp toss wild wailings up to God 

Who hears our silence as man hears our specch ? 
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I think that Thou didst hear in that dark hour, 
That Thou, across immeasurable space, 

Didst stoop Thee, leaning past the nearest star. 
The night indeed, of late so calmly sweet, 

So hallowed, holy, pregnant of good things, 
Hung there above us, all its sweetness robbed, 
Unheeding, passionless, sublimely cold. 

O night! and could you be the selfsame thing, 
All blue and stars and gladness, that before 

Had spoke your speechless language to our hearts ? 
Speechless, yet breathing “ Peace,” as if it spoke, 
Just as the angels when the Christ was born. 


But He is brighter than the nearest star, 
And kinder than the children of His breast ; 
And when the night is silent, as is man, 

He makes the silence His great instrument. 
I think that when we stand alone, apart, 
He has more room for showing us His face. 


I speak to Him. What use to speak to you? 

I had not spoke indeed to tell this tale 

But for my fellows, whom you else might harm ; 
But for the little children yet unborn, 

That being born into so low estate 

Should earn perhaps your pity: and your scorn 
Learn to be juster in the course it takes. 


Sin I would have you flee from, as from plague, 
Hating the garment spotted by its touch ; 

Yet not so rudely snatching yours away 

As that you trip the wearer of the first. 

And see, I pray you, that at times it falls 

Our garment may be spotted, yet ourselves 

Be pure as you are, and perhaps more kind. 
God sets us in our place, and there we bide, 
And some on dainty carpets have their path 
Where feet nor garment can be tinged or soiled ; 
Where sounds of woe and sinning in the world 
Reach not the ears as fine as they are deaf. 

But some far otherwise are planted down 

In narrow hedge-rows, in the mire of sin, 
Where is so little daylight that I think 

The angels sometimes fail to find the way. 


It is no wonder then that such as you, 

Should shrink affrighted from so foul a thing ; 
‘Nor is it wonder that, so planted down, 

A little dust should gather on our hem 

Albeit the soul and body are as pure 

As when God gave us to our mother’s breast— 
‘That you should brand us with a class-disgrace 
Because among us there are those that sin. 
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Enough—for you are weary as am I— 

My story rushes headlong to the close. 

It minds me of a scarf my mother knit 

With patient labour many summers days ; 
As many thousand stitches deftly formed 
Before it gained a pattern and a shape ; 
When on a day some meddling childish hand 
Cut but a thread, and in an instant’s time 
The work of patience and of weeks ran out. 


We reached our home; my husband sat him down, 
Pallid and silent as his marble blocks ; 

And so for many days, without a change, 

Although I strove to comfort him; indeed, 

To laugh our sorrow down, to weep, to jest: 
Though I besieged him, kneeling at his feet, 

And warmed his fingers with my hottest kiss, 
Pleading, ‘‘ Take comfort, we have still the child!” 
In better times he used to say, “ Forbear ! 

It is not seemly that you kiss my hand, 

No man’s is worthy of a woman’s lips.” 

But now in vain I waited to be chid, 

He did not speak, nor move his hand at all— 
Pleading, ‘‘I care not, therefore care not you !”’ 
Pleading, ‘‘ My husband, sin alone despairs ! 

Will you not rouse you, if but just to pray, 

Or lay your fingers on the baby’s head ?” 


But all my tricks and pleadings were in vain. 
Not the boy’s prattle reached his sullen ear, 
Not my coin’d laughter, nor my truer grief. 
And after many days he sought his bed, 

And turned him sadly to the plastered wall. 


Sad, did I say ? indeed I meant not sad. 
Would God that sadness, or some other thing 
Had crossed the fearful stillness of his face 
Before that nightfall, when he turned again 
And would have beckoned had I not been near. 
‘* Felicita,” he said, ‘‘ my brave true wife, 
Hold by my hand a little while I speak, 

And lean your face more closely near to mine. 
I do not fear to tell you that you know— 
That I am passing out of life and sight ; 

For you that listen are more strong than he 
Who cannot speak so calmly as he would. 
Felicita, when I am gone away 

Grieve just a little, as I trow you must, 

But after, gird you, lay me in the ground, 
And flee this city, shaking off the dust, 

As said San Paolo, if I mind me right: 

For they are cruel, they would brand my wife, 
Until she deemed herself the thing they say. 
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And for the boy, my son, that bears my name, 
Will he not stand you in the stead of me ? 

Ay, better too, for if you guard him well 

He shull be whole of heart and stout of limb, 

As I was never since a year gone by. 

Teach him, Felicita, to shun the rich, 

The so-called noble that have wrought our wrong ; 
Nor ever in his direst straits to stoop 

To pick such charities as they may drop 

To us, the crossing-sweepers of their path.” 


‘‘ But you forgive them now ?”’ I questioned low, 
‘You mind the story we so often hear 
Of Him reviled, reviling not again ?’”’ 


“‘T do forgive them for myself,” he said ; 
‘‘ But for the wrong to you and to the child——” 
“That J forgive,” I cried, “for him and me!” 


After awhile, when he had blessed our boy, 
And I had kissed him thrice and thrice again, 
Thinking of every kiss, —‘* It is the last, 

Let it be long, as last, last kisses should—" 
His breathing quickened, and I said in haste— 
‘‘ My husband, suffer that I call the priest !"’ 
‘*No, no!” he cried. ‘‘ No priest avails for me ; 
For if so shortly face to face with God 

I take my standing, it can little help 

A priest should send me where he cannot come. 
My saint that used to be, my priest that is, 
Felicita, present my soul to God! 

Plead that He may receive it. Let us pray.” 


We prayed. The night wore on. I think he dreamed ; 
For up he lifted his white hands, and cried— 

‘* Master, the work is finished! Take it home! 

And do not pay me by my poor deserts 

As those that call themselves by Thy dear name ; 

But from the beauty of Thy holiness 

Lend this a beauty that is not its own!” 


So he went hence ; and so my tale is told. 


C. C. Fraser-Tyter. 





TINTORETTO AT HOME. 


—_—_—_»-—— 


Ir is impossible for a sojourner in Venice to kave spent hours in 
front of those colossal’canvases of Tintoretto,—some portion of whose 
history was recounted by the present writer in a former paper in 
these pages,—hours which have gradually brought him into something 
like personal acquaintance with that wonderful man, without longing 
for some details of the sort of life passed by him in that small, but 
not inelegant dwelling, which, as has already been pointed out in the 
paper referred to, may still be discovered by the curious in a distant 
and out-of-the-way quarter of the strangely beautiful sea city. 

But little can be found to gratify this desire. But some fragments 
may be gathered by a careful searcher for them. And as this gather- 
ing has never yet been done, as far as the present writer is aware, 
and any English inquirer is little likely to have the time and means 
needed for doing it for himself, it may perhaps be not unacceptable, 
that it should be done for him here. 

The house in which the painter passed the latter years of his life, 
and in which he died, has been described, and its whereabouts indi- 
cated, in the before-mentioned paper. The contract of purchase, 
bearing date the Sth of June, 1574,—executed by Pietro Episcopi, his 
father-in-law, on his behalf—is still extant. There is also extant a 
return made by him of his property for the purpose of taxation, in 
which the rent of the house is stated at twenty ducats a month, 
subject to deduction on account of a mortgage to the amount of five 
hundred ducats, bearing interest at six per cent., due to the person 
from whom the property was bought. The above estimate of the 
value of the house at twenty ducats a month is a startling one. The 
ducat was about equal to ten shillings, and it is generally held that 
the nominal value of money at the beginning of the sixteenth century 
must be multiplied at least by ten, in order to find its worth in the 
nominal value of our own day. And thus calculating it, we should 
have the rent of Tintoretto’s small house stated at £1,200 a year in 
our present money—which is of course utterly out of the question. 
It is true that the return states the rent at twenty ducats, without 
any such word as “monthly” or “annually.” And if, as to our 
notions would seem a matter of course, the annual value were 
intended, the rent of the house would have been equivalent to £100 
of our money, which is quite as much as one would have supposed. 
But there is this difficulty. How could a mortgage, the annual 
interest of which was thirty ducats, be secured on a property the 
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annual rent of which was twenty ducats ? And that in a country where 
mortgages are never permitted to approach so nearly to the limit of the 
value of the property mortgaged as they often do with us. It is 
clear that this could not be. In my difficulty on the subject I car- 
ried the passage of the return to my friend Signor Velludo, the able 
and always obliging librarian of St. Mark’s library. And he at once 
declared that the twenty ducats named in the return must be under- 
stood to be the monthly value, and that such a manner of speaking 
was quite in accordance with Venetian habitudes. Still it is totally 
impossible to suppose that the small house in question in a distant 
quarter of Venice was worth the equivalent of £1,200 a year! And 
we can only come to the conclusion, either that the return was a 
fictitious one, or that whatever may have been the case in other 
communities where money was scarcer, the rule of multiplying 
nominal amounts of the sixteenth century by ten, in order to find the 
equivalent value in the money of our own day must be wholly falla- 
‘cious as regards the wealthy commercial city of Venice. Neverthe- 
less the former explanation seems to be the more probable one. 
And other facts relative to the methods in use at that period for 
rating property for the purpose of taxation seem to show that such is 
likely to have been the case. I believe upon the whole that the 
value of the house stated at twenty ducats was meant to be the 
yearly value; but that that sum was very far below the real value 
probably to the extent of being only a third part of it. And it is to 
be observed that this under valuation could not have been at all 
events altogether fraudulent, inasmuch as the return contains on the 
face of it the statement, that a mortgage of which the annual interest 
was thirty ducats was secured on the property. We must conclude, 
therefore, that it was systematical and recognised that the return for 
rating was in all cases very much below the real value. 

Tintoretto returns himself as the possessor also of a small farm 
situated in the immediate neighbourhood of Mestre, of which the 
produce (payable from the farmer to the landlord) was seventeen 
quarters of wheat and fourteen tuns of wine, and as honoraries due 
from the farmer according to custom, one goose, fifty eggs, two pairs 
of hens, two pairs of chickens, and one ham. On this farm there 
was also a mortgage of four hundred ducats at six per cent. 

Tintoretto left his property to his wife for her life, and then to his 
children generally with, as it should seem, certain powers of appoint- 
ment by the widow. The painter had two sons, Domenico and 
Marco, and five daughters, Marietta, two named Ottavia, Perinna, and 
Laura. Domenico, well-known as a more than respectable artist, 
who worked with and assisted his father in several of his later works, 
especially in the great ‘‘ Paradiso,” in the Sala del Maggiore Consiglio, 
eventually became the owner and occupier of the house in Venice. 
Marco seems to have been a neer-do-weel. And his mother exercised 
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in respect to him the right of ‘ conditioning ’’—as the phrase in her 
will has it—his share of his father’s property. He is left in fact in a 
sort of tutelage to the discretion of his brother Domenico. Nothing 
further is heard of him. 

Marietta, whom we shall have occasion to return to again, died 
before her father, in 1590, at the age of thirty. She was married to 
one Mario Augusta a jeweller (reckoned in those days as much 
entitled to rank as an artist as a painter), but she does not seem to 
have left any offspring. 

Perinna and one of the Ottavias became nuns in the convent of 
St. Ann, in Venice. They are by the widow’s will recommended to the 
eare of their brother Domenico. These two poor women piously 
worked in silk embroidery a copy of their father’s great picture of 
the Crucifixion, at St. Rocco, for an altar-covering for the chapel of 
their convent. And there remained a constant tradition among the 
sisterhood that one of them became blind (as may well be believed) 
from labouring in that truly tremendous task. Zabeo saw this 
embroidery in 1813. Of Laura nothing is known save that she 
survived—but probably not for many years—her father and her 
mother. 

The other Ottavia was married to a German painter of the name of 
Casser; and she became ultimately the possessor of the family pro- 
perty. Domenico had intended to bequeath the house in which his 
father had lived and laboured, together with the large, and at that 
day important, collection of casts from the antique and from the 
works of Michael Angelo, as an academy for the painters of Venice. 
But he was led to change his mind; and by will, dated 20th of 
October, 1630, left the entire property to his sister Ottavia, the wife 
of Sebastian Casser. Domenico died in 1637. Ottavia outlived all her 
brothers and sisters, and by a will, dated 8th October, 1645, bequeathed 
everything to her husband. And by their lineal descendants the 
house was possessed and inhabited up to the year 1835, and a year 
or two longer. In that year it was occupied by two brothers, Angelo 
and Andrea Casser. But very shortly afterwards it passed to persons 
of another name and family. It would seem, however, either that 
Sebastian Casser, the German painter, had relatives of the same name 
settled in Venice in the fifteenth century, or that there are still many 
descendants of Tintoretto living. For Casser is at the present day by 
no means an uncommon name in Venice. 

The long room at the top of the house, which tradition declares to 
have been the studio of the painter, is still pointed out, though the great 
changes which the interior of the house has evidently undergone 
render one rather sceptical as to any very accurate certainty on this 
subject. We hear much from the contemporaries of the great painter, 
or more immediately from those who came after them in the succeed- 
ing generation, of the solitariness of Tintoretto’s habits in his studio, 
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of the jealousy with which he excluded visitors, and of the secrecy he 
maintained with respect to the processes used by him. All this was 
entirely in accordance with the common notions and practices of that 
day, not only as regarded the art of painting, but as regarded every 
other art and even handicraft. It was an age when artisans and 
artists had to discover processes and methods for themselves; and 
when they had succeeded in doing s0, it is intelligible that they should 
have been anxious to reap the whole advantage of their discoveries. 
And of course the next thing that occurred in natural sequence was 
that an immense amount of humbug mixed itself up with the matter. 
Tintoretto did employ novel processes—unfortunately, as has been 
explained in a former article—and they were processes (adopted with 
a view to increased speed in execution) which he may well have been 
unwilling that others should spy the secret of. It were to be wished 
much that the secret had remained one, and had died with him! We 
should not then have been vexed by all the black canvases of the 
school of the tenebrosi! The genius, the creative imagination, the 
power that did die with him, no spying into the secrets of his work- 
shop could have made the spyers any the better for. 

And, after all, Tintoretto may have had abundance of other reasons 
than jealousy of his secrets to make a stern rule against intrusion 
beyond the sacred threshold of his studio. He was wont to spend 
many hours there, even when not at work, in solitary meditation. 
And many anecdotes were current, which show that he could ill brook 
the importunity of blockheads, when his mind and fancy were busy 
with the work of creation. When he was painting the great picture 
of the ‘ Paradiso,” a work which could not be executed in any 
ordinary studio, it was impossible to prevent, at all events, the 
senators of the Republic from coming to look at the progress of the 
work. Upon one occasion a knot of these grandees, after watching 
him at work for awhile, ventured to ask why he made such large 
sweeps of the brush, when it was well known that Titian, Bellini, &c., 
had been content to work with comparatively minute touches. “ It 
must be,” said the over-taxed artist, looking up from his work into 
the face of his persecutors, ‘‘ because those lucky fellows had not so 
many visitors to drive them nearly out of their senses!” 

Nevertheless, the elegant little home at the foot of the Ponte di 
Mori was by no means a cheerless or dull abode. The life within it 
offered a very striking and favourable contrast to that which might 
have been observed in the home that poor unhappy Andrea del Sarto 
made for himself. Tintoretto’s home life was essentially, we learn 
from Ridolfi, and ‘may glean from other sources, a sober, dignified, 
and staid one. It was an age when cakes and ale were abundant, 
especially at Venice—an age of license and much riotous living. 
But from all such roistering Tintoretto held himself entirely aloof. 
But none the less, as has been said, were there happy home hours of 
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genial intercourse and cheerful pleasure in Tintoretto’s home. Music 
formed a leading feature of those pleasant hours. The old man was 
himself a performer, and had invented sundry improvements in various 
instruments. 

But doubtless the great centre of attraction and the animating soul 
of those happy evenings was the painter’s gifted daughter Marietta. 
Marietta was born in 1560, and was therefore fourteen years old 
when the house at the foot of the Ponte di Mori was purchased. And 
sixteen years after that purchase she died, as we know, a wife. But 
it would seem that notwithstanding her marriage she remained an 
inmate of her father’s house. There are many indications of her 
having been, at all events, an habitual frequenter of it; and we know 
that she died in it. 

Laura also was doubtless an inmate of her father’s house, and a 
member of the pleasant society to be found there. Ottavia, the 
German artist’s wife, was naturally often there with her husband. 
The two other daughters—the two poor nuns—were of course in 
their convent. 

But Marietta was, as has been said, the soul and leading spirit of 
the artistic gathering in her father’s house. How great a promise she 
had already given in her father’s art—nay, how much she had already 
achieved—when snatched away by an early death, is well known to 
all students of the history of art. But Marietta was also highly gifted 
asa musician. She was a player on the lute, and on the gravicembali. 
Giulio Zacchino, a Neapolitan, had been her master in music. Buta 
musician of much higher name than he was an habitual frequenter of 
the musical evenings at Tintoretto’s house. This was Giuseppe 
Zarlino, of Chioggia, who from 1565 to 1590 was chapel-master at 
St. Mark’s. Zarlino, in the language of those who insist upon carry- 
ing the idea of a “renaissance” into every department of human 
culture, is reckoned among the great restorers of music. It is not 
very easy to see what there was to restore. And perhaps it would 
be more to the purpose to say that he was one of the fathers and 
creators of modern music. 

But, be this as it may, there was the old chapel-master to be found 
enjoying probably some of the happiest hours of his life. Another 
noted judge and lover of good music, who frequented these pleasant 
gatherings, was the painter Jacopo da Ponti, more generally known 
by the nickname Bassano ; for he and Tintoretto were excellent good 
friends, despite the skits that the mighty idealist would sometimes 
indulge in at the expense of his friend’s realism. ‘‘ You had better 
go to Bassano!” he said once to a silly fellow, who came to him to 
have his portrait painted, saying, ‘‘I am a fool, you know—una bestia 
—and you must paint me as one!” ‘Oh! una bestia, are you ? 
Well in that case you had better go to Bassano; he will paint you to 
the very life!” And the blockhead went away with this recom- 
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mendation to Bassano. But Bassano came none the less for his feast 
of music to the house of his old rival and friend. 

Alexandro Vittoria, the sculptor, whose works may still be seen 
almost in every parish of Venice, was a frequent visitor. The seulptor 
was a great lover of gardening, and would come fresh from his garden 
in the Calle di Picta, where he hadbeen at work for an evening hour 
or two. And there were two other guests of the house, who must 
not be left unmentioned, if only for the strange contrast they pre- 
sented to each other—a contrast so violent that the sense of it would 
not unfrequently deter one of the two from presenting himself in 
Tintoretio’s well-ordered home. 

Every sort of propriety requires that in mentioning this contrasted 
pair the precedence should be given to the magnificent Paolo Cagliari, 
better known, at least in England, as Paolo Veronese. The man in 
this case answers very accurately to the ideas that might be formed of 
him from his pictures. He was in every point of view magnificent ; 
yet he was withal a thrifty man, and far more eager about the money 
value of his works than was our Tintoretto. He, too, was a man of 
a great and gorgeous imagination ; but he was not lavishly prodigal of 
this creative wealth as was Tintoretto; nor was his wealth of imagi- 
nation of the same kind. Gorgeous palaces, with vast distances of 
colonnaded perspectives, the bravery of courts, cloth of silver and 
cloth of gold, satins, brocades, pearls and jewels, and splendour of all 
kinds seem to have formed the world in which his imagination best 
loved to expatiate. Would his imagination have ever been excited to 
creative activity at all, if he had been placed in circumstances where 
none of these things had been accessible to him? It may, perhaps, 
be doubted. Would any combination of exterior circumstances have 
availed to quench the fire of creative faculty in the other? There 
can hardly be any doubt as to the fitting reply. There had at one 
time been a feeling of no slight rivalry between Tintoretto and the 
younger aspirant, who was taking the sufirages of the Venetians 
by storm, whose tastes and idiosyncrasies were so curiously analo- 
gous to his own. Paul Veronese was twenty-six years younger than 
Tintoretto ; and he had shot up into a reputation and position of the 
first order with much greater rapidity than Tintoretto had done. 
There had been wherewithal to excite jealousy; but it is pleasant to 
think that nothing had ever passed between them which prevented 
the younger man from frequenting the house of the elder as a guest. 
Paolo, we are told, especially affected splendour of attire. It is 
specially mentioned that he always wore velvet breeches. His 
manners, too, were courtly and magnificent. Perhaps it may be 
allowable to conjecture that the liveliest and pleasantest evenings in 
the house at the foot of the Ponte di Mori were not those when the 
gorgeous Paolo honoured the assembly with his presence. 

At all events there was one who sometimes ventured to count so 
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far on the tolerance of fellow artists towards a brother of the brush 
of undeniable talent and merit, as to show himself half-shamefacedly in 
the circle at Tintoretto’s house, but who could never dare to do so if 
he knew that the magnificent Paolo, with his velvet breeches, was to 
be present. This was poor Andrea Schiavoni, a veritable Bohemian 
of the Bohemians. How could the magnificence of velvet breeches 
assort with raggedness, which sometimes approached the point of 
having none at all! What sort of society could there be between the 
frequenter of the lordliest palaces of Venice, the caressed associate of 
proud patricians and noble dames, and the poor Bohemian reeking 
from the society of a miserable pot-house ? Ido not find any special 
delinquencies charged against this unfortunate Andrea Schiavoni as 
the cause of the miserable life he led. And assuredly his talent was 
of a quality that ought to have secured to him a comfortable mainten- 
ance and an honourable position in society. But have we not all, 
alas! known men who seem inevitably predestined to be and to 
remain to the bitter end poor devils ? Andrea Schiavoni was one of 
these ; incurably from his cradle to his grave a poor devil! He was 
never seen otherwise than ragged, patched, dirty, and disreputable 
looking. Sometimes he was on the verge of starvation. His pictures 
were ill-paid,—not in proportion to their merit, but in proportion to 
his recognised position as a poor devil. Nevertheless the poor devil 
liked, when he could achieve some comparative degree of decency, 
and when he knew that Veronese the magnificent with his too 
imposing velvet breeches was not to be there, to find, as an oasis in 
his troubled life, a few hours of tranquil enjoyment beneath the 
hospitable roof of Tintoretto. The dreaded presence of the superb 
Paolo would, doubtless, be indicated by his gondola moored under 
the wall of the canal, and waiting for its master in front of Tin- 
toretto’s house. Of course Veronese came in his gondola. Perhaps 
also the old chapel-master came in his. ;|The others would more pro- 
bably walk. Certainly Alexandro, the sculptor, came afoot from his 
garden in the Calle di Picta. The small hours, doubtless, had begun 
to be chimed from the neighbouring convent of the Madonna dell’ Orto 
before the party separated. Hours were always late in Venice (as 
they are to the present day), the old Venetian life having been 
curiously and characteristically contrasted in this respect with the life 
in thrifty, save-all Florence. 

What a pity it is that the old chroniclers and biographers and 
letter-writers did not tell us a few more of the things we should so 
much like to be told, in the place of the masses of fact that do not 
interest us at all. At all events our posterity can make no such 
complaint of us. For, not knowing exactly what may most interest 
them, we leave everything on record for their curiosity. The plea- 
sant little picture of these noctes cenaque deiim in the house at the 
foot of the Ponte di Mori is a glimpse, a fleeting peep into the phan- 
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tasmagoric lantern of the past, constructed out of mere words 
dropped here and there by chance, slight indications which fell from 
the writer’s pen when he was intent on recording far other matters, 
and rendered possible only by assiduous and careful gleaning and 
piecing together, eked out by somewhat of guess-work. But we know 
at least what sort of moonlight it was—at least we who have “‘ swum 
in a gondola” on the moonlit lagune know—what a moonlight it was 
that lighted the little party home, and poured its flood of silver on 
the white Istrian marble of the canal front of the old artist’s house. 
The three-arched gothic windows of the large saloon had, no doubt, 
all its three casements opened to the sweet night air, and was gar- 
nished each by a gracious head, as the daughters of the host bade 
their guests ‘‘ Good night!’ Old Giuseppe Zarlino, the chapel-master, 
I think, offered a place in his gondola to Ser Jacopo da Ponte as a 
recognised lover and intendante di musica. Schiavoni slunk off alone, 
turning as quickly as might be into some narrow calle that hid him 
from the too-peering moonlight. 

‘“‘ What think you, Messer Giuseppe, of our old friend’s scheme for 
adding to the sonority of the mandoline ?”’ says Bassano, as he takes 
his place by the side of the old mvestro in the gondola. 

‘‘Hum!” returns the old man doubtfully, ‘‘ there is not much in 
it, mi pare, one way or the other! It may be an improvement on 
the old form. But I have reached a time of life, Jacopo mio, when 
one thinks more of old practice than of new-fangled inventions.”’ 

“‘ But did not La Marietta give us that last toccata in a manner 
that was perfectly heavenly ; such a grace of touch, such an expres- 
sion! I could not help thinking of one of those angels of old Bellini 
in the chapel at the Frari as I looked at her and listened to her!” 

‘“‘ Ay, indeed, you may say so! Marietta is a phenix, rara avis 
in terris—in truth a nonsuch!" replies the old chapel-master with 
enthusiasm. ‘I expect great things from Marietta ; and you, Jacopo 
mio, must expect great things too; you in your art and I in mine. 
I don’t know another case of such a mastery as Marietta Robusti has 
in both arts at once.” 

There was many a competent authority in Venice then who ex- 
pected great things from Marietta. But, alas! all such expectations 
were fated to be disappointed ; and the last of those pleasant even- 
ings in the little house at the foot of the Ponte de Mori was at 
hand. Marietta Robusti was doomed, as the reader already knows, 
to an early death. She fell into ill-health and died at the age of thirty, 
in 1590, just four years before the death of her bereaved old father. 
But before she died there occurred in that house one of the most 
moving and saddest scenes that its walls can ever have been wit- 
nesses to in all the four or five centuries of its existence. On her 
death-bed, when it became certain that her life would not be spared, 
the despairing father determined to possess such a portrait of his 
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daughter as his all but octogenarian hand could still well execute. 
And the old man painted the portrait of his gifted child, with whom 
so many hopes were extinguished, as she lay there dying. Surely 
never was so sad a picture painted ! 

Marietta was buried in the noble church of the neighbouring 
monastery of Madonna dell’ Orto, where, after the lapse of four more 
years, her father rejoined her. They were buried in the vault belong- 
ing to the Episcopi family, to which Tintoretto’s wife belonged, which 
was under the choir. The church, which had fallen so much into 
decay that it was threatencd with complete ruin, has recently been 
restored, not injudiciously or unsuccessfully, at the cost of the Italian 
Government. The works are not yet quite completed, but when they 
are, they will include a fitting monument to the extraordinary man 
whose dust rests between the two wonderful pictures with which the 
first youthful ardour of his genius covered the huge side walls of the 
choir, that was to receive his remains when his matchless career 
should have been run. 

T. A. TROLLOPE. 





THE AMBER-CALIFORNIA. 


Car yt, in his history of Frederick the Great, writing of the ancient 
inhabitants of East Prussia, enunciates this characteristic sentence, 
“‘Dryasdust knows only that these Preussen were a strong-boned, 
iracund herdsman and fisher people; highly averse to be interfered 
with, in their religion especially. Famous otherwise, through all the 
centuries, for the amber they had been used to fish, and sell in foreign 
parts.” 

This amber was well known to the writers of classical antiquity as 
a natural production of the Baltic shores. Its value was rated as 
high as that of gold and precious stones. The Phenicians navigated 
the-North seas in quest of it ; and tried to keep its locality a mystery. 
Its curious property of attracting substances by friction was not among 
its most trivial notabilities, and caused the adoption of its Greek name, 
yAextpov, for the nomenclature of the most marvellous of modern 
sciences. Up to quite recent times its origin and composition have 
been as perplexing a crur to physical inquirers as the origin cf the 
Nile has to geographical inquirers. The poets of old had their way 
of accounting for it, as to-day’s man of science has his. The tears of 
Phaéton’s sisters, they said, those sisters whom grief for their brother's 
fall had metamorphosed into trees, in their descent from the enchanted 
trunks had become congealed, and acquired the appearance of gold- 
coloured transparencies. If, as some have suggested, the river 
Eridanus, into which the rash charioteer of the sun fell, was not the 
Italian Po, but a small river bearing the same Latin name, which runs 
its course near Dantzig, there would seem to have been some method 
in the fancy of this fable. Nevertheless, science, speaking through 
the mouth of Zaddack, of Berent, and of other recent sages, brings 
forward a somewhat different interpretation of the ‘‘ amber riddle.” 
An interpretation how far more exciting, in reality, to the imaginative 
contemplation of the earth’s inhabitant! It runs thus. 

At a remote epoch of creation, classified by geologists as the 
Tertiary Period, a mighty pine forest covered vast portions of the 
northern continent. A resin, so rapid in its flow as to catch forms of 
insect life in every moment of action, exuded from these pines, and 
congealed as rapidly. By some natural-historic process not yet fully 
cleared up, these masses of resin were detached from their parent 
trees, and became submerged under the great Tertiary sea, where a 
stratum of bluish clay formed round them. Then came the subse- 
quent strata of diluvial and alluvial periods, and the peninsula of 
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Samland, rising gradually from the waters, held buried under it a 
portion of the amber treasure, while other portions of it stretch 
beneath the basin of the Baltic from Memel to Pillau. 

The peninsula of Samland forms the north-eastern boundary of the 
Gulf of Dantzig, and lies between two large fresh-water lakes, which 
constitute in fact the most remarkable phenomena in the physical 
geography of Prussia. These lakes are separated from the sea each 
by a Nehruny, so-called, a very narrow, low strip of land. The 
largest of the lakes, the Curisches Haff (or sea), named after the 
ancient tribe of the Cures, who once inhabited its banks, is sixty-six 
miles longand from fifteen to thirty miles broad. The Frisches Haff, 
to the south-west of it, is nearly as long, but narrower. The Sam- 
land peninsula ends in a bold, storm-beaten promontory called the 
Brusterort, on which stands a lighthouse. The inner coast of this 
peninsula, abutting on the Frisches Haff, is verdant and fertile, and 
has been called the paradise of East Prussia. At its junction with 
the mainland stands Kinigsberg, the ancient Prussian capital. The 
Curisches Haff joins the sea at the roadstead of Memel, the border 
town of Prussia on its north-easterly limit. A mile and a half from 
Memel, in the Curische Nehrung, stands the little bathing-place of 
Schwarzort, which has long had its visitors for pleasure or for health. 

There was an account of the amber-fishery in one of last year’s 
numbers of the (Gartenlaube, a well known German periodical, from 
which we shall proceed to extract some interesting particulars. Till 
within five-and-thirty years ago the royal dues on the production of 
this amphibious product were farmed out to certain monopolists who 
kept the sea-board in terror with the exactions of their officers. The 
so-called ‘‘Coast Cossacks "’ (Strand Kosaken) were a grievance not 
only to the peasants and fishermen of the neighbourhood, but also 
to the visitors who took up their sojourn for a season at the Baths of 
Schwarzort, and who were liable to be seized and searched on their 
return from aquatic pleasure parties. In the year 1837 King Fre- 
derick William TI. made over his rights to the needy peasantry of 
the district, in return for a small fixed tribute. The new proprietors 
set diligently to work to extract the precious deposit, but they were 
acquainted only with the traditional methods of operation, such as 
hauling it in from the shore, or fishing it up from the sea depths in 
boats, or digging it here and there from its inland recesses. These 
operations are still carried on, though in portions of the amber 
regions enterprise and machinery have superseded them, as we shall 
presently have to recount. 

On rough autumn days, when the north-east wind blows keenly, 
freezing the spray as it falls, the coastmen of Samland will rush into 
the sea with their nets, and toss the treasure which the waves bring 
up to the women and children who wait on the beach to sift the 
tangled mass and separate the amber from the ‘ amber-weed,” by 
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which it is invariably encompassed. But the heavier masses of amber 
are rarely driven in by wind and tide. They are reserved for the 
boatmen’s operations on the calm summer mornings, when peering 
eagerly into the glassy green waters, they plunge their hooks and 
pitchforks into some promising mass of rock and sea-weed, which 
they drag by main force within the compass of their nets. 

In 1862 an enterprising firm of small traders at Memel, Stantien 
and Becker, came forward with a proposition which proved very 
acceptable tu the local authorities of the Kinigsberg Circle. Hitherto 
it had been a constant source of expense to these officials to glear out 
the accumulations of mud which from time to time choked the Memel 
roadstead at the entrance of the Curisches Haff. Stantien and Becker 
offered to perform the operation at their own expense, and to pay a 
sum of twenty-five thalers per working day into the bargain, in 
exchange for the possession of all the amber to be found within the 
sphere of their operations. Forthwith the establishments of the new 
company sprung up at Schwarzort—the San Francisco of the new 
East Prussian California, as the ‘‘ East Prussian,’’ who writes the 
account in the Gurtenlaube, styles the little settlement. No less 
than twelve dredging machines were at work last year. The process 
by which they effect their object is this. First a channel is driven 
into the mud of the lake, the mud being cast aside into boxes covered 
with a grating, till the solid ground of the amber stratum is reached. 
Into this channel buckets, alternately solid and perforated, are then 
let down; and the solid buckets being rapidly whirled round, pro- 
duce a strong current, which brings with it the stones of the amber 
bed, casting them into the successive perforated buckets, from whence 
again they are shaken out on the gratings aforesaid. The amber is 
then separated from its earthy accompaniments, made up in sacks, 
and taken to the sorting house at Memel to be carefully sifted. The 
operations are carried on each year til the frost sets in—that is, for 
about thirty weeks—and they require no ordinary robustness of con- 
stitution in the labourers, who work in relays for eight hours at a 
time, day and night. The average weight of amber brought up by 
this process during the working season is 57,000 lbs., but the value 
can hardly be computed, as it varies according to the quality of the 
material. The inferior amber, used for fumigation and polish, may 
fetch about four silver griischen (fivepence) per lb. The better kind, 
available for the mouthpieces of pipes, &c., will fetch twenty-five 
thalers (from £3 to £4) the Ib., while the beautiful straw-coloured 
amber is of absolutely priceless estimation. 

Still more curious and interesting than their dredging machinery in 
the Memel roadstead, is the diving apparatus by which, since 1867, 
these “amber kings of Kinigsberg,’ Messrs. Stantien and Becker, 
have succeeded in reaching other hiding-places of the shining treasure. 
Their diving flotilla, apparently riding at anchor below the lighthouse 
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of the Brusterort, strikes the observer's eye at a distance. On 
approaching nearer he will see signs of new and most daring enter- 
prise. For at the foot of the Brusterort there is a long low reef, 
some 600 yards long by 400 wide, containing the most valuable kind 
of amber. It has been accumulating for centuries under mighty 
blocks of stone, and has till lately defied all efforts of man to force it 
from its resting-place. Even the hardy constitution of the Sam- 
lander could not withstand the severities of that exposed peninsula 
when he had to work by the ordinary resources of diving and forking; 
nor were his implements available for any large gain of a material so 
deeply encrusted. But Stantien and Becker having obtained their 
rights from the existing farmers of the royal dues in this locality, 
were not long in applying the most recent inventions of mechanical 
science to the task. 

The Paris International Exhibition of 1867 contained a new diving 
apparatus, invented by a French naval officer, Captain Rouquayrol 
Denayrouze. Messrs. Stantien and Becker lost no time in inviting 
to Brusterort a few young French mechanics who should instruct the 
native work people both in the use and manufacture of this apparatus. 
The labour required is of the severest kind. The “ strong-boned, 
iracund ” peasants, described by Carlyle, the descendants of the 
ancient Cures and Szamates, men often of reckless and adventurous 
antecedenis—smugglers, perchance, on the border-land of Russian 
Poland, who have pursued their calling with the Cossack bullets 
whizzing round their heads,—these are fit material for the recruits 
whom the diving-adventure of the amber-reef, at Brusterort, enlists 
in its service. The costume of the diver is as follows :—A woollen 
garment covers the entire body. This is again encompassed by an 
india-rubber dress, made in one piece, but differing in shape from 
the old-fashioned diving dress, and allowing the diver to lie at full 
length. The helmet, also, is of a novel construction. Firmly fastened 
to it, and resting on the shoulders, is a small air-chest, made of sheet 
iron. This chest is connected with the air-pump, in the boat above, 
by an india-rubber tubing, forty feet long, and with the diver's lungs 
by another india-rubber tube, the mouth-piece of which is held by 
the diver between his teeth; the whole apparatus being scientifically 
arranged, so as to admit a sufficient supply of pure air from above, 
and means of exit for the expired breath. The helmet is provided 
with three openings, covered with glass, and protected by wire, for 
the use of the eyes and mouth. When this contrivance has been 
screwed on to the person of the diver, a rope tied round his waist, 
and half a hundred weight of lead attached to the feet, shoulders, 
and helmet, he is ready for his plunge. Down, fathoms deep, 
he descends into the amber world. He stays there, may be 
for five hours at a time, hooking, dragging, tearing the amber 
from its bed with his heavy two-pronged fork. Often it resists 
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his utmost efforts. However cold the weather may be, these 
men of iron strength will come up from their submarine labours 
streaming with perspiration. The overseer stands in the boat to 
receive the amber from their pockets. In case he should wish to 
ascend before the usual time, the diver has to close his mouth and 
breathe five or six times through his nostrils, by this means filling the 
apparatus with air, which will bring him to the surface without other 
assistance. The diving-boats are manned by eight men each—two 
divers, two pairs of men who work the air-pumps alternately, with 
their eyes fixed on a dial-plate, by which the supply of air is nicely 
regulated, one man to hold the safety-rope attached round the diver’s 
body, and haul him up at the slightest sign from below, and the over- 
seer. Accidents are said to be very rare; but, as an instance of the 
daring character of the men employed, it is related that a plot was 
detected not long ago among some of them for a nocturnal descent 
to a spot they had carefully marked, in order there to collect a rich 
treasure on their own account unknown to their employers. 

Amber, as we have said, is an amphibious product. Much of it is 
embedded in the “blue earth”’ stratum of the peninsula itself. The 
largest mass ever found—in the days of Maltebrun, at least; for we 
know not what size the specimens in Messrs. Stantien and Becker's 
warehouses may since have measured—was found at a place near the 
frontier of Lithuania, and weighed 18 lbs. 

To get at the inland amber of Samland, vigorous efforts are now 
being made, partly by those peasant-farmers who still retain the royal 
dues in their hands, and partly by the amber firms of Kinigsberg, that 
of Stantien and Becker at the head. Hitherto the method chiefly 
employed is that of manual spade work. Near the village of Sassan, 
for instance, a shaft is dug by the daily labour of thirty or forty men, 
while the water which presses in from the sea is laboriously kept out by 
water engines ; and however clumsy this method may be, a sufficient 
supply of the desired produce is found to make it thoroughly remu- 
nerative. There is no doubt that the great capitalists now engaged in 
the amber trade, will bring to bear on their inland processes of 
extraction those improved and improving inventions of the mining art, 
which are likely to be not less effective than the submarine methods 
employed on the Brusterort reef. Already, Stantien and Becker have 
agents and depdts at all the chief cities in Europe, and in India, 
China, and Mexico. 

M. MERIVALE. 





THE GHOSTLY MAID. 


Sir Geratp couched his lance in rest, 
And rode, to do the king's behest, 

Down a green glade with flowers Lesprent, 
And ever as he onward went, 


He heard a sighing voice which said, 


‘“‘Ah me! oh most unhappy maid!” 


Sir Gerald look’d to right and left, 

He poised his lance, with action deft, 
To pierce the traitor who should dare 
Drive such sweet captive to despair, 
And make her wail, with many a sigh, 
** A most unhappy maid am I!” 


But though with cautious step he stole 
Round yon green oak’s gigantic bole, 
To seize the villain unaware,— 

No captive and no knight were there ! 
He only heard among the leaves 
Faint sobbing, as of one who grieves. 


He thrust his shining lance between 
The matted creeper’s verdant screen; 
He turned aside the ivy veil 

Which swathed the hollow tree; the 
And trembling willows seemed to hide 
Some secret in the sluggish tide. 


But look where’er he may, in vain 
Are all his toil and all his pain ; 
Only a voice among the leaves, 
And sobbing as of one who grieves, 
Answer his call. ‘Alas! ah me!” 
The plaint responds incessantly. 





The Ghostly Maid. 


Since then, Sir Gerald, bravest knight 
Of any in the noon-day fight, 

Seems all distraught, his blunted lance 
Seeks hungrily the fading chance 

Of pricking in that tangled glade 

The knight who grieves a captured maid. 


Oh wasted lance! oh man undone! 
Come out beneath the wholesome sun, 
And leave the fatal lure. They say 
No knight but came to rue the day 
On which he followed, unafraid, 
The wailing of that ghostly maid! 
B. R. P. Bettoc. 
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In ways which need not be particularized I have found out that some 
portions of what was said in the two previous papers under the above 
heading have been misunderstood or misapplied. 

I said, for example, that there was always an opening or a market 
for writing of the kind which, to use the phraseology of an old 
proverb, told the one half of the world how the other half lived. 
Your “* Times Commissioner” or your ‘‘ Amateur Casual’’ is sure to 
be a success. A true and graphic account of the experiences of a 
cook at a great club, or a soldier in barracks, or a parish clerk or 
registrar, would almost necessarily be interesting to the magazine or 
newspaper public. A large portion of the most readable columns in 
periodicals like All the Year Round consists of writing of the kind in 
question. It differs greatly in quality, and some of the descriptive 
papers that are greedily read are the worst trash that human pen ever 
produced. But, to get accepted by a magazine or newspaper, an 
article of the sort we have now in view must cither be a simple, 
naive, truly autobiographical record; or it must be wrought with 
literary art of some kind. Dull people when they read writing that 
seems to them a very faithful account of what they have themselves 
observed, or might have observed, or believe they might have 
observed, are very apt to exclaim, ‘‘ Oh, anybody could do that; the 
author has just copied it, and that’s all.’ This is a woeful mistake. 
Any beginner who will sit down and attempt to sketch the look-out 
from his own window will speedily discover that copying would take 
him to all eternity, and, supposing his copy done, that it would convey 
no clear or strong impression. What is needed is selective faculty— 
the power, gained partly from nature and partly from culture, of 
seizing on proper centres, and grouping other details around those 
eentres. In fact, it is with description of this kind as it is with poetry. 
Poetry is usually written in the after-glow of reproductive feeling, 
and whatever minute memoranda you may make for a descriptive 
article, mere transcribing will not sutlice ; there must be digestion and 
assimilation. I was once told that the editor of a periodical said to 
a new contributor something like this: ‘* We want these descriptive 
articles, but you must not do it in a bald way, you know. Supposing 
you went to that shot manufactory over there and saw the process, 
you mustn’t go and write it down as you saw it. Go and get drunk 
after it, and write your article next day.” If any very serious 
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reviewer should assert that I am recommending habitual intoxication 
to literary men, I cannot stop him; but probably most people will 
catch the meaning. So much to remove an impression which some 
readers have run away with, that the kind of writing for which there 
is a ready opening is easy. 

But there is another mistake to be corrected. In saying that 
writing of the sort indicated in a previous paper was likely to get 
printed, I had no intention of suggesting that anybody might make 
a sudden dash at literature, and get a living by producing and 
selling descriptive articles to magazines and newspapers. It is the 
gaps of no-work and no-pay that make the commencement of a 
scribbling career so trying, and some of my readers have evidently 
not thought of these. ‘The best possible workman at this sort 
of literature could not rush up from Glasgow to London and com- 
mence his career by selling an article or two a week. There are not 
magazines enough to keep one man going on that footing; for of 
course every periodical is not always wanting the same class of 
article. 

Again, on the subject of the use of introductions I find there has 
been some misunderstanding. Of course all the introductions in the 
world will only give a man a better chance. How often does the eager 
‘aspirant’ suppose a newspaper is really in want of a contributor 
to write an article every day, or every now and then, or every week? 
Or how often is a magazine editor in a position to say to a new- 
comer, ‘‘ Dear me, you are the very man I was looking for; the sort 
of article you propose is just what I want at the moment, and you 
must do me one in every number for a twelvemonth?” Or how 
often is a fresh editor required for a paper or a magazine ? and when 
one is wanted, how many applicants do you suppose there are for 
the post? No, my friend. Beginning a literary career is, in the 
enormous majority of cascs, a most hazardous affair, The waste 
places of life are strewn with the bones of rash adventurers who have 
fallen by the way. 

Of course the hazard is very much diminished if you do not care 
about paying your landlord, landlady, or tradespeople. Anybody 
ean live who is not ashamed to live on other people. But I never 
intended to address pickpockets and swindlers, or even those on 
whom debt sits easily. 

This reminds me of another matter which I feel bound to refer 
to—because I sce plainly that my first papers have produced 
effects the very reverse of what they were intended to produce. So 
let these facts be clearly understood :—First, a great deal of the 
literary work that is printed is offered gratuitously by the producers 
of it. Secondly, a considerable quantity of the work which is matter 
of ordinary bargain is never paid for, owing to some ill-luck befalling 
the proprietor of the periodical. Thirdly, payment is sometimes 
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postponed, for a length of time which a beginner would find sufficiently 
distressing. 

There is yet another point which deserves the attention of “ aspi- 
rants.” They are apt to forget that periodical literature is subject to 
certain necessary conditions as to days and hours. The work must 
be done to time. Even to a born hack, to the most easily harnessed 
of literary labourers, this is often trying; in proportion as you rise in 
the scale of labour, it is one of the very hardest circumstances of a 
literary life. Even when the subject is congenial and everything 
external conspires to make the task of writing pleasant, it may still 
be irritating and exhausting labour to produce. True, ‘heavenly muse” 
often proves kind when she is once fairly solicited; but by no means 
always. Nor is thisall. it stands to reason that one engagement may 
clash with another ; and that you may often have to kill the goose for 
the sake of the golden eggs. You want to pursue a certain propitious 
train of study or meditation, or to let your brain lie fallow for a 
time for good reasons,—but find it impossible. And so on—and so 
on—in a hundred forms of ‘ worrit.”’ 

In speaking of “ cliqueism,” I was writing in some ignorance of 
the subject, and there are literary men who would take a somewhat 
different view of that subject. So I gather from comments which 
have reached me. But my own path has not been that of the ordi- 
nary littérateur. I expressly said that I had, for conscience-sake, 
never trusted to literature for bread; and this, with other causes, has 
necessarily shut me out of some paths of social information in these 
matters. Still, Iam perfectly certain I was right in stating that, as 
‘‘ a lion in the path,” cliqueism may .be treated as if it were non- 
existent : though, of course, it exists and in plenty. Nor do I see why 
it should not. Congenial sets must guard themselves against uncon- 
genial intruders. But cliqueists who give themselves airs, or nourish 
an exclusive spirit, should remember Shelley’s little poem about the 
aziola inthe dark. “ Do you not hear the Aziola ?” said his wife one 
evening. He thought it was ‘‘ some tedious woman,” and wanted to 
run away and hide. And his wife saw what he thought, and laughed, 
and said, 

‘ Disquict yourself not! 
*Tis nothing but a little downy owl.” 


I mean, the newcomer is by no means sure to be a person in whose 
face it is necessary to slam the door. I have certainly heard of 
insolences of cliqueism—but these are not usually commercial 
obstacles; and my impression is strong that there are more cliques 
among painters than among writing men. 

Some explanation is, I find, necessary with regard to what I said 
about danger to the conscience in adopting literature as a working 
profession. I meant little more than the person quoted by Mr. Helps, 
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who affirmed that no man could afford to keep convictions unless he 
had about a thousand a year. In the first days of the Argosy Mr. 
Anthony Trollope wrote a most truthful, though rather hard-mouthed, 
sketch of the experiences of a rash literary “aspirant.” This young 
gentleman was engaged to write the London letter of a country 
newspaper. After some time he was cashiered, the editor sending 
him a specimen from another newspaper of the sort of thing he 
really wanted. The young “aspirant,” who was married, flung it to 
Lis wife with words of disgust, to the effect that it was what no 
gentleman, no man of culture and self-respect could ever write. 
Now I know three parallels to this story. In two of the instances 
the parallel was exact. The writers cashiered were both men of 
general knowledge, good opportunities (for their purpose), much 
vivacity of style, and with practised pens; but they would have 
scorned to insert an on dit about Lady Mordaunt, or Lord Palmer- 
ston, or any questionable backstairs stuff about public men. ‘Is 
that all?” asked the lawyer of a Scottish client who had just stated 
his case to him. ‘‘ Ou ay, man,” said the client, ‘ that’s a’ the truth, 
ye ken. I thocht ye wud jist put the lees till’t yersel’.” Now this 
reticent spirit would not do in the sort of case Mr. Trollope drew. 
Apart from that, in the three instances that came under my own 
notice, the editors wanted—i.e., their readers wanted—positive bad 
writing, a style always on the stretch, and full of base mannerisms. 
There has been a great improvement in these matters within the last 
ten years, and I hope there is now hardly a corner of the kingdom in 
which it is de rigueur to call Dr. Johnson “ Burly Dr. Johnson,” or 
Goldsmith “ Dear, simple Oliver,’ or John Knox ‘‘ Brave John Knox,” 
or to say of a sarcastic speech of Mr. Disraeli’s, that ‘‘ while listening 
you thought of the Indian of the desert shaking his tomahawk over 
his prostrate foe.” Some people would not feel their consciences 
hurt by stooping to this manner, and the semi-scandalous tricks that 
are expected to accompany it. But this is not all. You can hardly 
write with acceptance upon a newspaper without in some degree 
taking on its colour. This is the case under all but the most favour- 
able conditions, and with certain peculiar exceptions. Suppose a 
very poor man, of liberal principles, is invited to write London letters 
for a Conservative paper ; it is a sore temptation, and he will say to 
himself, that he is not to write leaders, but to send news, and that 
he can keep his own political faith unsmirched. Nay, he will perhaps 
hardly find out his mistake, if at all, until something of the fine 
sensibility of his political conscience has been worn away in his 
attempts to accommodate himself to his position. 

I write these things with a heavy heart, and putting much restraint 
upon myself; for, as the Queen of the Ansareh said to Tancred, there 
are things which should be spoken and things which should not be 
spoken. And what fine comments I can overhear about ‘“ working 
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for a common cause,” “‘ suppression of your own idiosyncrasies,” and 
the like. The answer (provisional) is, that no one was ever deceived 
by this loose talk till he had lost the bloom of his soul. Then I 
overhear something else: ‘‘ Why, if all these fine scruples of con- 
Science were entertained, such and such things would never be 
accomplished in the world.”” Answer (final): And a good job, too. 

It is, of course, a necessity of the existence of a journal that it 
should pay. Hence arises perpetual accommodation to the move- 
ments of what is pleasantly called public opinion. Take tecto- 
talism, and legal compulsion applied to the whole of the liquor ques- 
tion, and again the question of tho political status of women. In 
respect to both of these subjects, the pressure from without is becom- 
ing so strong, that you can easily trace its influence from without 
upon newspaper writing; for I assert that it is not an influence 
exerted from within. Of course a journal is not a person, and an 
editor can say, “ Jones, I know you hate the Permissive Prohibitory 
Bill, and I will get Wilson to write such-and-such articles ;’—no 
doubt, but current questions like these arise indirectly in political 
discussion, and not to touch them at all is often not to write at all. 
Besides, in time Jones is almost certain to begin rounding off the 
corners of his dislike of the hated Bill, and before long, under 
pressure of regretted lost guineas, he will begin to turn round ; until 
at last, without any particular consciousness of having ‘“‘ratted,”” you 
will find him on the other side of the question. 

These are only very loose hints as to the danger to conscience 
which the greater number of journalists must face. To some, and 
some able men too, they do not exist; for a writer may be able, and 
yet his mind may quite weturally take its colour from what it works 
at, like the dyer’s hand. Many, no doubt, pass safely through the 
fire. But there is another danger, which does not so much apply to 
the case of the journalist proper as to literary men who have to deal 
more with matters of individual life and sentiment. I mean the 
danger which arises from forcing invods. This has necessarily to be 
done when “ time ”’ is called ; and even where the task is in essence 
congenial, there is harm in it, or, at least, risk of harm. It has, of 
course, a great deal to do with those forms in which some literary 
men betray a dependence on casval excitement. But this is a subject 
upon which there has been so much exaggeration, that it may be as 
well to add that, taking equal numbers of my friends and acquaint- 
ances at random, I find a great many more people who are fond of a 
glass out of the seribbling circle than within it. 

It can scarcely be necessary to add, that some important parts of 
the subject still remain untouched in these papers. 

Mattuzw Browne. 
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By true AUTHOR or “Joun Hatirax, GENTLEMAN.” : 


geome 
CHAPTER XI. 


Tue climaxes of life come oniy occasionally. When borne upon the 
height of them we think we can endure anything; all beside them 
seem so small. But when they are over, and we have sunk back into 
the level of every-day life, it is different. The sword-stroke we 
hardly felt ; the daily pin-pricks drive us wild. It is sure to be so; 
we cannot help it. 

At first Hannah thought she could. After that Sunday morning 
she and Bernard talked no more together—why should they? Their 
minds were quite made up that both love and marriage were lawful 
to them—if attainable. But secing that an immediate union was 
impossible, and a separation almost equally so, they spoke of neither 
again, but tacitly determined to go on living together as before—in 
no way like lovers—but as like brother and sister as was practicable ; 
both for their own sakes, and for the sake of outward eyes. 

This decided, Hannah thought her way would be clear. It was 
only a question of time, and patient waiting. Any year the Bill 
might be passed, and their marriage made possible. In the meantime 
it was no worse than a long engagement ; better, perhaps, since they 
had the daily comfort of one another's society. At least Hannah felt 
it so, and was cheerful and content. What Bernard felt he did not 
say—but he was not always content; often very dull, irritable, and 
desponding. At such times Hannah had great patience with him— 
the patience which had now the additional strength of knowing that 
it was to be exercised for life. 

It was most needed, she found, after he had been to the Moat- 
House—whither, according to her wish, he steadily went, and went 
alone. Had she been his wife—or even openly his betrothed—she 
might, spite of all she had said, have resented this; but, now, what 
could she resent? She had no rights to urge. So she submitted. 
As to what passed on these visits, she asked no questions and he 
gave no information. She never saw Bernard's people now; except 
on Sundays, with the distance of a dozen pews between them. Young 
Mrs. Melville still called—punctiliously and pointedly—leaving her 
pair of greys standing outside the gate ; but she excused herself from 
asking Hannah to the Grange, because if the girls were there it 
would be so very awkward. 

“‘ And the girls are always there,” added she querulously. “I 
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can’t call my house my own—or my husband's either. Hannah, when 
you marry, you'll be thankful that you've got no sisters.” 

Hannah smiled. She saw that of the real truth of her position 
with regard to Mr. Rivers Adeline guessed nothing. It was best so. 

As weeks passed another change gradually came. Invitations—the 
fear of which had sometimes perplexed her; for how should she 
meet the Moat-House family, even upon neutral ground ?—almost 
totally ceased. Her neighbours left off calling—that is, her grand 
neighbours ; the humbler ones still sought her; but she fancied she 
read in their eyes a painful curiosity—a still more painful compassion, 
especially when they met her and Bernard together—a chance which 
occurred but seldom now. For he, too, seemed to have a nervous 
dread of being seen with her, and avoided her so much that she 
would often have thought he had forgotten every word that had passed 
between them, save for the constant mindfulness, the continual watchful 
care, which a man never shows except to the one woman he loves best 
in the world. 

Yet sometimes, even having so much, made the weak heart crave 
for a little—a very little more ; just a word or two of love; an even- 
ing now and then of their old frank intercourse—so safe and free: 
but neither ever came. Bernard seemed to make it a point of honour 
that whatever people chose to say, they should be given no data upon 
which to come to the smallest conclusion. Within, as without the 
house, all the world might have heard every word he said to Miss 
Thelluson. 

Whatever suspicion was whispered about the village, it rose to no 
open scandal. Everybody came to church as usual, and no one 
applied to Mr. Rivers’s bishop to restrain him from preaching because 
he retained as his housekeeper a lady whom the law persisted in 
regarding as his sister. But the contradiction was, that in spite 
of her being counted his “ sister,”’ people did talk, and would talk; 
and, of course, the sharpest lash of their tongues fell, not upon 
the man, but upon the woman. 

Slowly, slowly, Hannah became aware that every servant in the 
house, every family in the parish, kept an eye upon her, observing, 
condemning, sympathising, defending—all by turns—but never leaving 
her alone, till she felt like the poor camel in the desert, whose dying 
gaze sees in the horizon that faint black line, coming nearer and 
nearer—the vultures which are to pick her bones. She would have 
gone frantic sometimes — brave woman as she was—in the utter 
impossibility of fighting against the intangible wrong, had it not been 
for the child. 

Rosie became not only her darling, but her friend. She had now 
almost no other companion, and wanted none. All grown-up people 
seemed worldly and shallow, dull and cold, compared to the pure 
little soul, fresh out of heaven—which heaven itself had sent to com- 
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fort her. As Rosie’s English increased they two held long conversa- 
tions together—very monosyllabic certainly, and upon the simplest 
of topics—‘* bow-wows,”’ ‘‘ gee-gees,” and so on—yet quite compre- 
hensible, and equally interesting to both. For is not a growing soul 
the most interesting and lovely, as well as most solemn sight, in all 
this world? Hannah sometimes stood in awe and wonder at the 
intelligence of the little woman, not yet three years old. 

They two understood one another perfectly, and loved one another 
as even real mother and child do not always love. For never 
in all her little life had Rosie heard a harsher word than, ‘Ob, 
Rosie—Tannie so sorry!" which sufficed to melt her at once into the 
most contrite tears. Pure contrition—with no fear of punishment— 
for she had never been punished. To her innocent, happy heart, no 
harmless joy had ever been denied, no promise ever broken. She 
knew that, and rested in her little ark of love as content and safe as a 
nautilus in its shell, swimming over the troubled waters of poor 
Tannie’s lot like a visible angel of consolation. 

Day by day that lot was growing more hard to bear, until at last 
chance brought it to a climax. 

One forenoon, just before Mr. Rivers was going out, there drove 
up to the House on the Hill a pretty pony carriage and pair of greys, 
and out of it stepped a little, bright, active, pretty woman—the Countess 
of Dunsmore. 

“I knew I should surprise you,” cried she, kissing Hannah on 
both cheeks, and telling her how well she was looking; which she 
was, in the sudden pleasure of the meeting. ‘But I wanted to 
surprise you. We are visiting at Highwood Park, Mr. Rivers, and I 
met your sisters there at dinner, you know, and promised to come 
and see them; but of course I came to see Miss Thelluson first. Well, 
my dear, and how are you? And how is your pet Rosie ?” 

The little Rosie answered for herself, being so greatly attracted 
by Lady Dunsmore's ermine tails, and, perhaps, by her sweet 
motherly face, that she made friends with her immediately. But 
Hannah was nervous—agitated. She knew exactly the expression of 
that quick dark eye, which saw everything, and saw through every- 
thing, whether or not the lady mentioned the result of that observa- 
tion. 

Bernard, too, was a little constrained. He knew Lady Dunsmore 
slightly, and evidently was not aware that Hannah knew her so well ; 
for Hannah was not apt to boast of her friends, especially when they 
happened to have titles. Yet the sight of her warmed her heart, and 
she had hundreds of questions to ask about her old pupils, and endless 
reminiscences of her old life with them—so peaceful and contented. 
Yet would she have had it back, rather than the life now? No!— 
unhesitatingly no! 

She felt this, when, having put the blithe little countess in her 
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carriage, Bernard returned. He walked heavily down the garden, in 
deep thought. 

+t‘ A charming person, Lady Dunsmore ; and a warm, steady friend 
of yours, Hannah.” 

‘* Yes, she was always kind to me.” 

‘* Kinder than others have been since,” said Mr. Rivers, sighing. 
‘* Would you like to go and pay her the long visit she asks for ?” 

“Re.” 

‘*‘ And what shall you do about that invitation she brought you, to 
go with my sisters to dine at Highwood Lodge ?” 

‘* What can I do, except not go? To explain is impossible.” 

‘“* Yes.” —After a moment's thought Mr. Rivers went on—*‘ Hannah, 
may I say a word? Evidently my people have been quite silent to 
Lady Dunsmore about you; she expected to meet you at the Moat- 
House. They perhaps are sorry, and would be glad of an oppor- 
tunity to atone. May I speak to them ?” 

‘Stop a minute. What shall you say? For I will have nothing 
said that would humiliate me.” 

Bernard looked tenderly at the flushed face. ‘‘ My love, any man 
humiliates himself who for a moment allows the woman he has 
chosen to be lightly esteemed. Be satisfied; I shall keep up your 
dignity as if it were my own; for it is my own.” 

“Thank you.” But there was only pride—no sweetness in the 
words. They made him turn back at once. 

“Oh, Hannah, how long is this state of things to last? How can 
we bear it if it lasts very long ?” 

She replied nothing. 

‘* Sometimes I ask myself, why should we bear it? when our con- 
sciences are satisfied, when the merest legal form stands between us 
and our happiness. You do not feel the suspense asI do; I sce that; 
but do you know it sometimes almost drives me mad that I cannot 
marry you ?”’ 

His agitation was so extreme that Hannah was frightened, both for 
his sake and lest any servant should come in and find them thus. 
Oh, the misery of that false life they led! oh the humiliation of con- 
cealment ! 

‘* Why should all the world be happy but me? Why should that 
foolish old Morecomb—but I forget, I never told you he is going 
to be married. I tell you nothing; I never have a chance of an 
hour’s quiet talk with you.” 

‘‘ Why not? It would make me much happier.” 

Those pure, sad, beseeching eyes—he turned away from them; he 
could not bear them. 

“Don’t ask me. I dare not. If I saw much of you I would not 
answer for myself. I might’’—he laughed—“I might even horrify 
you by asking you to go abroad and get married, as old Mr. Melville 
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did. But I will not; no, I will not. And if I would, you would 
not consent ? 

“No.” 

“‘T was sure of it. One might as well attempt to move the monu- 
ment as Hannah Thelluson after she had once said No.” 

His manner was so rough, so reckless, that it pained her almost 
more than anything she had yet experienced. Was their forced, 
unnatural kind of life injuring him? And if so, ought it to 
continue ? And if it must be ended, was not she the one to do it ? 

“Bernard,” she said, ‘ will you come home to-night ?”—for it 
was now not the rule but the rare exception, his staying with her of 
evenings—* then we will have one of our old talks together, and 
perhaps we may settle something; or fecl, when we look them 
calmly in the face, that things are not as dreadful as they seem. 
Now go. Hark! there is Rosie calling over the staircase for papa.” 

He had a real fatherly heart now ; this young man, from whom, 
in his full flush of youth, life’s best blessing, a wife’s love, was first 
taken, and then tantalisingly denied. He snatched at the joys still 
left to him, and clasping his little girl in his arms, pressed his hot 
forehead upon Rosie's breast. 

But all that day his words and tones rang warningly through 
Hannah's heart. This could not last—it was against human nature. 
So much, yet so little as they were to one another. They must 
be more—or less. Should she leave him; for a time perhaps? or 
should she go quite away ? She knew not what to do. Nor what to 
say, when he should come home to her to-night, and appeal to her 
with the innocent half-childlike expression his face sometimes wore, 
for comfort, counsel. How could she give either? She needed both 
herself. 

And when their formal dinner was over, and they sat together in 
their pleasant drawing-room, with the yellow twilight glimmering 
outsidec—for summer was coming back again, the third summer since 
Rosa died,—life seemed to Hannah so hard, so hard ! 

She gave him his tea almost in silence, and then he proposed a 
stroll in the garden, up and down the front walk, which was in full 
view of the house. Into the sheltered green alley—the ‘lovers’ walk” 
—these two poor lovers never went; never dared to go. 

But such happiness as they could get they took, and Hannah had 
risen to fetch her shawl, when they saw entering the gate the last 
apparition they expected to see—Lady Rivers. For months she had 
not crossed their threshold. But then—Hannah would have been more 
than mortal not to have remembered this—it had been crossed that 
morning by the Countess of Dunsmore. 

Lady Rivers was by no means a stupid woman. Her faculty for 
discovering which way the wind blew, and trimming her sails 
accordingly, amounted to absolute genius. Not being thin-skinned 
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herself she never looked for that weakness in others ; so had under 
all circumstances the most enviable coolness and self-possession. The 
graceful air with which she entered by the French window, kissed 
Bernard in motherly greeting, and shook hands with Miss Thelluson 
as if she had seen her only the day before, was most inimitable. 

‘** How comfortable you look here! it is quite a pleasure to see you. 
May I ask for a cup of tea? your tea always used to be so good, 
Miss Thelluson. And you had a visit from Lady Dunsmore? So 
had we afterwards. What a charming person she is; and a great 
friend of yours, I understand.” 

Hannah assented. 

‘I must congratulate you; fora lady, especially a single lady, is 
always judged by her choice of friends.” 

“I did not choose Lady Dunsmore for my friend; I was her 
governess.” 

“Indeed! Anyhow, she has evidently a great regard for you. 
By-the-bye, does she know anything of the—the little uncomfort- 
ableness between us lately, which, as I came to say to-night, is, I 
trust, entirely a thing of the past. Don’t speak, Bernard. In fact 
this visit is not meant for you. I came over to tell Miss Thelluson 
of something which—as Mr. Morecomb was the cause of difference 
between her and me” (Hannah opened her cyes)—“ will, I trust, 
heal it. He is engaged to be married to my eldest daughter.” 

Hannah offered the customary good wishes. : 

‘It is indeed a most suitable marriage, and we are quite pleased 
at it. So now, my dear, let bygones be bygones. Will you come 
with Bernard to meet Lady Dunsmore at dinner on Friday ?” 

Never was there a more composed putting of the saddle upon the 
wrong horse, ignoring everything that it was advisable to ignore, for 
the sake of convenience. _And many a woman, prudent and worldly- 
wise, would have accepted it as such. But, unfortunately, Hannah 
was not a prudent woman. Against certain meannesses her spirit 
revolted with a fierceness that slipped all self-control. 

She glanced towards Bernard, but his eyes were turned away ; he 
had the moody, uncomfortable look of a man dragged unwillingly into 
women’s wars. Thrown back upon herself, alone, quite alone, pride 
whispered that she must act as if she were alone, as if his love were 
all a dream, and she once more the solitary, independent Hannah 
Thelluson, who, forlorn as she was, had always been able till now to 
hold her own, had never yet experienced an insult or submitted tamely 
to an injury. She would not now. 

‘*T thank you, Lady Rivers, for the trouble you have taken, but it 
will be quite impossible for me te accept your invitation.” 

Lady Rivers looked amazed. That any concession she made should 
not be joyfully received, that any invitation to the Moat-House should 
not be accepted with avidity; the thing was ridiculous. She paused 
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a moment as if doubting she had heard aright, and then appealed to 
Bernard. 

=< Pray assure Miss Thelluson that she need not hesitate. I have 
watched her narrowly of late, and have quite got over any little pre- 
judices I might have had. I and the girls will be delighted to seo 
her. Do persuade her to come with you.” 

«Excuse me, but I always leave Miss Thelluson to decide for 
herself.” 

The cold voice, the indifferent manner, though she knew both were 
advisable and inevitable, smote Hannah to the core. That bitter posi- 
tion of love and no love, ties and no ties, seemed to degrade her 
almost as if she had been really the vile thing that some people 
thought her. 

“Mr. Rivers is right,” she said. ‘I must decide for myself. You 
wished my visits to you to cease ; I acquiesced ; it will not be quite 
so easy to resume them, As Mr. Rivers’s sister-in-law and house- 
keeper I shall always be happy to see you in his house, but I fear you 
must excuse my coming to yours. Let us dismiss the subject. Shall 
I offer you a cup of tea?” 

Her manner, gentle as it was, implied a resolution strong enough to 
surprise even Bernard. For Lady Rivers, she coloured, even beneath 
her delicate rouge—but she was too prudent to take offence. 

‘‘Thank you. Your tea, as I said, is always excellent ; and perhaps 
when we have more attractions to offer you, we may yet see you at 
the Moat-House. In the meantime, I hope, Bernard, that Miss 
Thelluson’s absence will not necessitate yours.” 

And she looked hard at him, determined to find out how he felt in 
the matter, and to penetrate, if possible, the exact relations between 
the two. 

It was a critical moment. Most men, even the best of them, are, 
morally, very great cowards, and Bernard was no exception to the 
rule. Besides, Hannah was not his wife, orhis betrothed—-she had not 
even called herself his friend: she had given him no rizhts over her— 
asked no protection from him. What could he do or say? Irresolute, 
he looked from one to the other—excessively uncomfortable—when 
Hannah came to the rescue. 

“Of course my brother-in-law will go without me: we are quite 
independent in our proceedings. And he will explain to Lady Duns- 
more—the utmost it is necessary to explain, as I never talk of my 
private affairs to anybody—that Ido not pay many visits ; I had rather 
stay at home with my little girl. That will be perfectly true,” she 
added, her lips slightly quivering. ‘I prefer Rosie’s company to any- 
body’s. She loves me.” 

Bernard started up, and then, fearful of having committed himself, 
sat down again. Lady Rivers, though evidently vexed, was equal to 
the situation, and met it with a dignified indifference. 
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‘Pray, please yourself, Miss Thelluson; no doubt you act upon 
your own good reasons. You are, I always understood, a lady who 
never changes her mind; but if you should do so, we shall be glad 
to see you.” And then she passed over the matter, as too trivial to 
bear further discussion, and conversed in the most amiable manner 
for another half-hour. Finally, with a benign ‘‘ Good evening, Miss 
Thelluson; I am sure Lady Dunsmore will be much disappointed at 
not seeing you,” she terminated the visit, as if it had been any ordi- 
nary call. 

Hannah was not surprised: it was the fashion of the Rivers family 
not to see anything they did not wish to see: the only thing that 
vexed her was about Bernard. He had said nothing—absolutely 
nothing—except telling her, when he took his hat to accompany his 
step-mother home, that he would be back immediately. Was he 
displeased with her? Did he think she had acted ill? Had she 
done so? Was it her duty to submit to everything for his sake ? 
Surely not. He had no right to expect it. Was it because she loved 
him that she felt so bitterly angry with him ? 

Yet, when, sooner than she had expected, he returned, and threw 
himself into his chair, pale and dejected, like a man tied and bound 
by fate, who sees no way to free himself—the anger melted, the pity 
revived. He too suffered—they suffered alike—why should they 
reproach one another? 

**So, you have had your way, Hannah.” Yes, there was reproach 
in the tone. ‘Are you quite sure you were right in what you have 
done ?”’ 

* Quite sure ;—at least, that unless I were some other than myself, 
I could not have done differently.” 

And then they sat, silent, in stiff coldness, until the last ray of 
amber twilight had faded out of the room. What a pretty room it 
was—just the place to be happy in—for friends, or lovers, or husband 
and wife, to sit and dream together in the quiet gloaming, which 
all happy people love—which is so dreadful to the restless or the 
miserable. 

“* We should have rung for lights,” cried Bernard, pulling violently 
at the bell. ‘* You know I hate the dark.” 

And when lights came, they saw one another's faces—his burning 
crimson, hers pale and in tears. 

‘*Oh, Hannah, Hannah, how miserable we are! As I said, if this 
goes on much longer, how shall we bear it ?”’ 

“I do not know.” Then, steeling herself against both anger and 
pain, ‘‘ Bernard,” she said, “‘ what did you wish me to do? Your 
family have no claim upon me nor I upon them. We are, as things 
stand, mere strangers. Are they to throw me off and pick me up 
again, when and how they choose? Am I to submit to it?” 

‘“*T did not ask you.” 
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‘No, but you looked it. You would have liked me to go to the 


Moat-House.” 

“Yes. I wish you to be friends with them. I want them to love 

ou.” 

: “They do not love me—they only receive me on sufferance, and 
I will go nowhere on sufferance. Ican live alone. I want no society ; 
but where I do go I want to be loved, I want to be respected. Oh, 
Bernard!” and she looked piteously in his face, ‘‘sometimes I am 
tempted to say with you,—if this lasts long, how shall I ever bear it ?” 

‘‘ How shall I bear it? It is harder for me than you.” 

‘Perhaps. But you forget it was your doing, not mine.” 

And then both drew back, appalled at the sharpness of their words 
—at the bitterness of these mutual recriminations. 

Bernard held out his hand. ‘Forgive me. You are right. It was 
I who brought all this trouble upon you, and now I have not strength 
to meet it—either for you or for myself. I am so miserable that it 
makes me wicked. Something must be done. What shall it be?” 

‘‘ What indeed ?” 

“Hannah, decide. Don’t look at me in that dead silence. Speak 
out, for I can bear it no longer. Shall we part? Or—will you marry 
me at once ?” 

He could hardly have known what he was saying, or else, in his 
despair, anything seemed possible to him. Not to her. She was 
very gentle. She did not even draw away her hands which he had 
grasped: she scarcely seemed to recognise the insult he was un- 
wittingly offering her. She only answered, sorrowfully, yet without 
the slightest indecision, ‘‘ We will part.” 

Three little words—but they brought Bernard to his senses imme- 
diately. He fell on his knees before her, and passionately begged her 
forgiveness. 

‘But you do not know what I suffer. Inwardly, outwardly—life 
is one long torment. At the Moat-House I have no peace. They 
talk at me—and at you; they try every means of worming out my 
secret from me. But they shall not. I will hide it atall costs. People 
may guess what they like—but we are safe so long as they know 
nothing. God help me! I talk as if we were committing a deadly 
sin, when my love of you is the best thing—the only good thing in 
me.” He looked up at Hannah, and ground his teeth. “It is an 
accursed law,” he said. ‘‘ A law made only for fools, or sinners ; and 
yet it may suffice to blast both our lives.” 

“No,” Hannah answered, ‘nothing could do that—except our- 
selves.” 

‘A commonplace truth!” and Bernard laughed bitterly. 

“‘It is God's truth though ; His right and wrong are much simpler 
than man’s.” 

‘‘ What is right and what is wrong? for I am growing so mad I 
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hardly know. Show me—preach to me—I used to tell you you 
could preach better than the clergyman. Only love me, Hannah—if 
there is any love in that pale, pure face of yours. Sometimes I think 
there is none.” 

** None—oh, Bernard, none ?” 

For a minute she stooped over him; fer a minute he felt that she 
had not a stone for a heart. And then the strong, firm, righteous 
will of the woman who, however deeply loving, could die, but would 
not do wrong, forced itself upon him, lulling passion itself into a tempo- 
rary calm. He leant his head against her; he sobbed upon her arm 
like a child; and she soothed him almost as if he had been a child. 

‘* Listen to me,” she said. ‘ We must endure--there is no help 
for it. It is a cruel, unjust law, but it is the law, and while it exists 
we cannot break it. I could not twist my conscience in any possible 
way so as to persuade myself to break it. No form of marriage could 
ever make me legally your wife.” 

‘“* Not in England. Out of England it could.” 

‘* But then-—as soon as we came back to England, what should I 
be? And if, in the years to come——Oh Bernard, it is impossible, 
impossible ! ” 

She said no more than that—how could she ? But she felt it so 
intensely that, had it been necessary, she would have smothered 
down all natural shame, and said out to him—as solemnly as if it had 
been a vow before God—her determination never, for any personal 
happiness of her own, to entail upon innocent children the curse of a 
tainted name. 

‘“*T understand,” Bernard replied humbly. ‘Forgive me ; I ought 
never to have said a word about our marrying. It must not be. 1 
must go on my way alone to the end.” 

‘* Not quite alone—oh, not quite alone.” 

But, as if more afraid of her tenderness than of her coldness, 
Bernard rose, and began walking about the room. 

““You must decide—as I said; for my own judgment altogether 
fails me. We cannot go on living as we do: some change must be 
thought of; but I cannot tell what it should be.” 

‘* Why need it be?” said Hannah timidly. ‘‘ Can we not continue 
as we are?” 

“No!” A fierce, abrupt, undeniable No. 

‘* Then—I had better go away.” He looked so terrified that she 
hastily added, “ Only for a time, of course—till the bitterness between 
you and your people softens—till we can sce our way a little. It 
must be made plain to us some day ; I believe it always is to those 
who have innocent hearts.” 

And as she sat, her hands folded on her lap, pale and sad as she 
looked, there was such a sweet composure in her aspect, that Bernard 
stopped and gazed—gazed till the peace was reflected on his own. 
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‘“‘ You are a saint, and I am—only a man. A very wretched man 
sometimes. Think for me—tell me what I ought to do.” 

Hannah paused a little, and then suggested that he should, for a 
few weeks or so, part with Rosie and herself, and let them go, as 
Lady Dunsmore had earnestly wished, to pay her a visit in London. 

‘Did she say so?” said Bernard, with sensitive fear. “Do you 
think she said it with any meaning—that she has any idea concerning 
us?” 

“You need not be afraid even if she had,” was the rather proud 
answer. Alas! how quick they were growing to take offence, even 
at one another. Yes, it was best to part. ‘I mean,” Hannah added, 
“that, even if she guessed anything, it would not signify. I shall 
confess nothing ; and I have often heard her say that a secret acci- 
dentally discovered ought to be held just as if it had never been 
discovered at all. Be satisfied—neither Lady Dunsmore nor I shall 
betray you, even to one another.” 

And for a moment Hannah thought with comfort that this good 
woman was her friend—had grown more and more such, as absence 
discovered to both their mutual worth. It would be a relief after the 
long strain to rest upon this genial feminine companionship—this 
warm and kindly heart. 

“She will treat me like a friend too—not like her old governess, if 
you are uneasy about that. Or, if you like it better, I shall be re- 
ceived less as poor Hannah Thelluson than as Mr. Rivers’s sister-in- 
law and Rosie's aunt. Iam to go about with her everywhere—she 
made me quite understand that. A strange, changed life for me; but 
my life is all so strange!” 

And Hannah sighed. She felt as if she had let her oars go, and 
were drifted about involuntarily, she knew not whither, hardly 
caring whether she should ever touch land ; and if she did, whether 
it would be as a living woman, or a creature so broken down and 
battered that she could neither enjoy nor suffer any more ? Who could 
tell? Fate must decide. 

Mr. Rivers listened to her silently, but full of thought—thoughts 
which, perhaps, she could not have followed had she tried. He 
was a very good man, but he was also a man of the world: he 
would not have been a Rivers else. He saw at once the advantage of 
Lady Dunsmore’s countenance—not merely because she happened 
to be a marquis’s daughter and an earl’s wife, but because in any 
society she was the sort of person whose friendship was valued and 
valuable. Was it human nature, or only masculine nature, that, dearly 
as he loved Hannah, Bernard unconsciously prized her the more 
because se was prized by such a woman as the Countess of Duns- 
more ? 

‘Go, then,” he said. ‘‘I will not hinder you. Pay your visit ; you 
will be happy ; and it will in many ways be a good thing.” Then 
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with a nervous eagerness that, in spite of her reason, pained Hannah 
acutely—‘* When does she want you? How soon can you start?” 

‘* Any day, since you are so glad to get rid of me.” 

*‘Oh, Hannah!” 

They stood side by side, these two lovers, between whom was a 
barrier slight and invisible as glass, yet as impossible to be broken 
through without sore danger and pain. They could not break it; 
they dared not. 

‘* Things are hard for us—very hard,” said Bernard, almost in a 
groan. ‘“‘ We shall be better apart—at least for a time. I meant to 
have gone away myself to-morrow; but if you will go instead -——” 

**T cannot to-morrow. I will as soon as I can.” 

“‘ Thank you.” 

She did not sob, though her throat was choking ; she only prayed. 
Dimly she understood what he was suffering; but she knew he 
suffered very much. She knew, too, that however strangely it came 
out,—in bitterness, anger, neglect, still the love was there, burning 
with the intensity of a smothered fire—all the more for being sup- 
pressed. The strength which one, at least, of them must have, she 
inly cried to heaven for—and gained. 

‘* Good-bye,” she said; ‘‘ for we shall not talk thus together again. 
It is better not.” 

“*T know it is. But you love me: I need not doubt that ?” 

** Yes, I love you,” she whispered. ‘‘ Whatever happens, remember 
that ; and oh! keep me in your heart till death.” 

‘“*T will,” he said; and snatching her close, held her there, tight 
and fast. For one minute only; then letting her go, he bade her 
once more “ Good-night and good-bye,” and went away. 

Three days after, Miss Thelluson, the child, and the nurse started 
for London together, Mr. Rivers himself seeing them off from the 
railway. 

Rosie was in an ecstasy of delight—to be “ going in a puff-puff 
with Tannie ” being to the little maid the crown of all human felicity. 
She kept pulling at her papa’s hand, and telling him over and over 
again of her bliss; and every time he stopped and listened, but 
scarcely ar swered a word. Grace, too, looked glad to go. LEaster- 
ham, with James Dixon still hovering about, was a cruel place for her 
to live in. Hannah only looked grave and pale; but she smiled 
whenever her little girl smiled ; and to the one or two persons who 
spoke to her at the railway station,—where, of course, they were 
known to everybody,—she spoke also in her usual gentle way. 

Only when Mr. Rivers kissed Rosie, saying, ‘‘ Papa will miss his 
little girl,’ and then turning, shook hands with her silently, Hannah 
grew deadly pale fora minute. That was all. The train moved off, 
and she saw him walking back, solitary, to his empty house. 

Life has many anguishes ; but perhaps the sharpest of all is an 
anguish of which nobody knows. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


As we walk along, staggering under some heavy burthen, or bleeding 
with some unseen wound, how often do the small perplexities of life 
catch at us unawares, like briers, and vex us sore. Hannah, as she 
felt herself borne fast away from Easterham, conscious of a sense, 
half of relief, and half of bitter loss, was conscious, too, of a ridicu- 
lously small thing which had not occurred to her till now, and which 
she would never have cared for on her own account, but she did on 
Bernard's. This was—How would Lady Dunsmore manage to receive 
back in her household, as an equal and familiar friend, her ci-devant 
governess ? Not that Miss Thelluson had ever been treated in the 
way governesses are said to be treated, though it is usually their own 
fault; but she had, of course, taken her position, both with guests 
and servants, simply as the governess, and never sought to alter it. 
But this position Rosie’s aunt and Mr. Rivers’s sister-in-law could no 
longer suitably hold. As the cab drove up to the old family mansion 
in Mayfair which she knew so well, Hannah felt a sense of uncom- 
fortableness for which she was almost angry with herself. 

But it was needless. Lady Dunsmore had that true nobility which, 
discovering the same in others, recognises it at once, and acts accord- 
ingly. The slight difficulty which an inferior woman might have 
bungled over, she, with her gracious, graceful frankness, solved at 
once. 

‘‘You will establish Miss Thelluson and her niece in the blue 
rooms,” said she to the housekeeper, who, seeing who the arrival was, 
came forward with a pleased but patronising air. ‘‘And see that 
everything is made comfortable for the child and nurse, and that my 
friend here shall feel as much at home as if she were in her own 
house.” 

“Certainly, my lady.” And the wise old woman slipped quietly 
behind her back the hand she was extending to Miss Thelluson, till 
Miss Thelluson took and shook it cordially, then curtseying, Mrs. 
Rhodes followed her respectfully to the blue rooms, which, as every- 
body knew, being in communication with the countess’s, were never 
assigned but to her favourite guests. 

Thus, domestically, the critical point was settled at once. Socially, 
too, with equal decision. 

‘¢ My friend, Miss Thelluson,” said Lady Dunsmore, introducing her 
at once to two ladies, aunts of Lord Dunsmore, who were in the 
drawing-room, and whom Hannah knew well enough, as they her, 
by sight. ‘‘We are so glad to have her back among us, with her 
little niece. She will be such a welcome visitor, and my little girls 
will perfectly spoil the child, if only for her sake; they were so fond 
of Miss Thelluson.” 
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And when, to prove this, Lady Blanche and Lady Mary came in 
leading little Rosie between them, and clung lovingly round their old 
governess’s neck, Hannah felt perfectly happy—ay, even though 
Bernard was far away ; and the remembrance of him striding forlornly 
to his deserted home, came across her like a painful, reproachful 
vision. And yet it was not unnatural. The transition from per- 
plexity to peace, from suspicion to tender respect, from indifference 
or coldness to warm welcoming love, was very sweet. Not until the 
strain was taken off her, did Hannah feel how terrible it had been. 

When Lady Dunsmore, as if to prove decisively the future relation 
in which they were to stand, came into her room before dinner, 
and sitting down in her white dressing-gown before the hearth— 
where aunt and niece were arranging together a beautiful Noah’s ark 
—put her hand on Miss Thelluson’s shoulder, saying, ‘* My dear, I 
hope you will make yourself quite happy with us,”—Hannah very 
nearly broke down. 

The countess stooped and began caressing the child, making solemn 
inquiries of her as to Noah and Mrs. Noah, their sons and sons’ 
wives, and arranging them in a ‘dignified procession. across the rug. 

“* What a happy-looking little woman she is—this Rosie! And I 
hope her auntie is happy too? As happy as she expected to be?” 

Hannah's self-control was sorely tested. This year past she had 
lived in an atmosphere of mingled bliss and torment, of passionate 
love and equally passionate coldness: been exposed to alternations of 
calm civility and rudeness almost approaching unkindness: but it was 
long since any one—any woman—had spoken to her in that frank, 
affectionate tone. She felt that Lady Dunsmore understood her; and 
when two good women once do this, they have a key to one another’s 
hearts, such as no man, be he ever so dear, can quite get hold of. 

As Hannah laid her cheek against the pretty soft hand—none the 
less soft that its grasp was firm, and none the less pretty that it 
sparkled with diamonds—the tears came stealing down, and with 
them was near stealing out that secret which all the taunts in the 
world would never have forced from her. 

But it must not be. It would compromise not herself alone. She 
knew well—she had long made up her mind to the fact—that unless 
Bernard and she could be legally married, the relations between them 
must be kept strictly between their two selves. The world might 
guess as it chose—accuse as it chose, but not one confirmatory word 
must it get out of either of them. Out of her, certainly, it never 
should. 

Therefore, she looked steadily up into her friend's face. ‘Yes; 
my little girl makes me very happy. You were right in once saying 
that a woman is only half a woman till she has a child. Of her own, 
you meant; but it is true even if not her own. I have found it to 
be so. I have almost forgotten I am not Rosie’s real mother.” 
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And then, aware of a keen inquisitiveness in Lady Dunsmore’s 
look, Hannah blushed violently. 

The countess dropped down again beside Noah’s ark, and occupied 
herself, to Rosie’s intense delight, in making a bridge over which all 
the animals could pass out, till the child and her new playfellow 
became the best of friends. 

“Rosie is not much like her father, I think; and yet she has a 
look of him—his bright, merry look, such as he had before his trouble 
came. Is he’ getting over it at all? It is now a good while since 
your poor sister died.” 

“« Rosie’s age tells it—nearly three years.” 

“‘ That is a long time for a man to mourn now a days. But is 
checking herself, ‘‘ I always thought Mr. Rivers very faithful-hearted, 
constant in his friendships, and, therefore, in his loves; and knowing 
how forlorn a man is who has once been married, I, for one, should 
never blame him if he made a second choice.” 

Hannah was silent; then seeing Lady Dunsmore paused for some 
acquiescence, she gave it in one or two meaningless words. 

‘‘And meantime, I conclude, you remain at Easterham. Your 
brother-in-law evidently appreciates your society, and the blessing 
you are to his little girl, He said as much tome. He told mehe 
did not know what Rosie would have done without you, and that you 
and she are never to be parted. Is it so?” 

‘‘ He has promised me that I shall have her always.” 

‘Even in case of his second marriage? But I beg your pardon, 
I really have no right to be curious about Mr. Rivers’s domestic 
arrangements—I know him too slightly ; but yet I cannot help taking 
an interest in him, for his own sake as well as for yours.” 

She pressed the hand she held, but asked no further questions— 
made no attempt whatever to find out what Hannah did not choose 
to tell. That noble confidence which exists among women oftener 
than they are given credit for, when each knows quite well the other’s 
secret, but never betrays either to her friend or a stranger the silent, 
mutual trust—was henceforward established between the two. The 
moment Lady Dunsmore had closed the door, after talking a good 
while of Dunsmore topics, of her daughters, her husband, and a 
journey she wanted to take, only was hindered by Lord Dunsmore’s 
determination to wait and vote for a bill that he greatly desired to see 
pass the House of Lords—* the Bill concerning deceased wife's 
sisters, in which you know he was always so interested” —Hannah 
felt certain that this sharp-witted little lady guessed her whole posi- 
tion as well as if she had told it. Also that she would keep the 
disoovery herself, and aid in defending it from the outside world, as 
sacredly as if she had been pledged to inviolable secrecy, and bound 
by the honour of all the Dacres and Dunsmores. 

With a sense of self-respect, and self-contentedness, greater than 
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she had known for some time, Hannah dressed for dinner. Carefully 
too ; for Bernard’s sake ;—since if the Countess guessed anything, she 
would have liked her to feel that it was not so unnatural, Bernard’s 
loving her. On his account she was glad to be held an honoured 
guest; glad to be met cordially, and talked to with courteous atten- 
tion at dinner-time by a man like the Earl of Dunsmore. Who, 
though rumour said his wife had made him all that he was—had 
roused him from the dolce far niente life of an idle young noble- 
man into a hard-working man, was a person who in any rank of life 
would have been useful and esteemed. And he spoke of Bernard 
—whom he said he had met several times when in London—with 
warm regard. 

This was sweet to her; and equally sweet was the unconscious 
contrast of coming back to her old haunts under new conditions and 
circumstances. Often, during some pause of silence, she secretly 
counted up her blessings—how rich she was who had once been so 
poor. And when, at dessert, there stole in, hand-in-hand with 
little Lady Isabel, who had grown from a baby into a big girl since 
Miss Thelluson left, a certain white fairy in blue ribbons, who, look- 
ing round the dazzling room with a pretty bewilderedness, caught 
sight of one known face, and ran and hid her own lovingly in Tannie’s 
lap,—Tannie’s heart leaped with joy. The child—her own child !— 
nothing and nobody could take that treasure from her. She and 
Bernard might never be married; weary of long waiting, he might 
give up loving her, and marry some one else; but he was a man of 
honour—he would always leave her the child. 

** Rosie does you the greatest credit,” said Lord Dunsmore, smiling 
at the little woman, and trying to win her—but vainly—from Tannie’s 
arms. ‘She is a charming child.” 

Hannah laughed. -‘‘ Then you will endorse the proverb about old 
maids’ children ?” said she. 

Was it because he looked at her, or because of her own conscious 
heart, that one of those horrible sudden blushes came, and with it 
the sense of hypocrisy—of always bearing about with her a secret, 
which, sinless as she felt it was, everybody might not consider 
so. For even this night, though the dinner-circle was small—Lord 
Dunsmore’s known advocacy of the Bill, caused it to be discussed on 
all sides—argued pro and con by friends and enemies, in a way that 
neither host nor hostess could repress without attracting attention. 
At length, perhaps out of wise kindness, they ceased trying to repress 
it, and Hannah heard the whole question of whether a man might or 
might not marry his deceased wife's sister argued out logically and 
theologically, as she had never heard it before, together with all the 
legal chances for and against the Bill. She could not shut her ears 
—she dared not: for what to all these others was a mere question 
of social or political opinion, was to her a matter of life and death. 
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So she sat quiet, keeping, by a strong effort, her countenance as still 
as a stone, and her voice, when she had to speak, just like that of 
any other dinner-table guest, who joined placidly, or carelessly, 
or combatively, in the conversation that was going on. It was best 
so; best to buckle on at once the armour that, in all probability, she 
would have to wear through: life. 

Lord Dunsmore seemed hopeful of his cause. He had entered 
into it, unlike many others, from purely impersonal motives—from a 
simple sense of right and justice; and he had a strong faith, he said, 
that the right would conquer at last. 

“Not,” he added laughing, ‘that I want to compel every man to 
marry his deceased wife's sister, as some people seem to think I do; 
I am sure I have not the slightest wish ever to marry mine! But I 
consider all restrictions upon marriage made by neither God nor 
nature, @ mistake and a wrong. And any law which creates a false 
and unnatural position between man and woman is an equal wrong. 
Let there be no shams. Let a man have his natural mother, sister, 
wife, but no anomalous relationships which pretending to all, are in 
reality none of the three.” 

‘“‘ And,” said Lady Dunsmore mischievously, ‘‘such is the nature 
of man, that when all these pretty pretences were broken down, and 
@ man must either marry a lady or have nothing to say to her, I 
believe he would choose the latter course. Youare such contradictory 
creatures, you men, that I suspect as soon as all of you might marry 
your wives’ sisters, you would none of you desire to doit! But, 
come, we ladies have had enough of the Marriages Bill, though 
everybody must put up with it in this house; for when my husband 
gets a hobby he rides it to death. I ride with him, too, on this 
one,” she added, as stepping aside to let her matron guests pass 
into the drawing-room, she quietly, and without any apparent inten- 
tion, took hold of Miss Thelluson’s hand. There was something in 
the warm, firm clasp, so sympathetic, that for very gratitude Hannah 
could have wept. 

The subject ended with the closing of the dining-room door; no 
one suspecting for a moment that one guest present had a vital interest 
therein. The ladies gathered round the fire, and the countess, who 
was as popular and agreeable with her own sex as she was with 
gentlemen, began talking gaily of other things. And so Hannah's 
ordeal, from which no one could save her, from which it would have 
been dangerous to attempt to save her, passed by for the time 
being. 

It was a very happy evening; not exactly a family evening—the 
public life the Dunsmores led precluded that—but with a great deal of 
familiness about it ; more than Hannah had ever imagined could be, in 
the days when she sat aloof in her attic parlour, and spent her lonely 
evenings, empty of love, and feeling that love would never revisit hez 
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more. Now, when she saw Lord Dunsmore speak caressingly to his 
wife, and watched one young couple slip away into the inner parlour 
—Lady Dunsmore had a proverbial faculty of allowing young people 
to fall in love at her house; not make a marriage, but really fall in 
love—Hannah remembered, with a strange leap of the heart, that her 
love-days, too, were to come—not past. 

Yes, she had been loved—she was loved—even like these. She 
had felt once—just once—Bernard’s arms close around her, and his 
kiss upon her mouth; and when, solemnly and tenderly rather than 
passionately, she thought of this—in the very house and among the 
very peoplewhere she had once been so lonely, yet not unblest or 
discontented in her loneliness—it seemed as if she could never be 
lonely any more. 

When she quitted the drawing-room—coming out of the glitter and 
the show, yet not unreal or painful show; for there was heart-warmth 
beneath it all—and went back into her own room, Hannah was happy 
too. 

For there, from a crib in the corner, came the soft breathing of 
‘‘auntie’s darling,” who always slept beside her now. She had taken 
her during some slight illness of Grace’s, and could not again relinquish 
the fond charge. It gave her such a sense of rest, and peace, and 
content—the mere consciousness of little Rosie asleep beside her—it 
seemed to drive away all the evil angels that sometimes haunted her, 
the regrets and despondencies over a lot that such a little more would 
have made quite perfect ; and yet that little could not be. Regrets, 
all the sharper that they were not altogether for herself. For she 
had Rosie ; and she was secretly, almost contritely, aware that Rosie 
was almost enough to make her happy. Not so with Bernard. 
As she sat over her pleasant fire, she could have blamed herself for 
that peace of heart_in which he could not share. 

He had begged her to write to him regularly, and she had agreed ; 
for she saw no reason why both should not take every comfort that 
fate allowed them. Yet when she sat down she knew not what to 
say. How was she to write to him—as her brother, her friend, her 
betrothed ? He was all three, and yet neither; and he might never 
be anything else. 

She dropped her pen, and fell into deep thought. Putting herself 
entirely aside, was it right to allow Bernard, a young man in the prime 
of his days, to bind himself by an uncertain bond, which debarred him 
from the natural joys of life, and exposed him to the continual torment 
of hope deferred, which to a woman would be hard enough, but to a 
man was all but unendurable. 

Now that she was away from Easterham—escaped from the night- 
mare-like influence of the life, half bliss, half torture, which she had 
led there—she tried to feel in this new place like a new person, and 
to judge her own position calmly, as if it had been that of some one 
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else. She thought over, deliberately, every word she had heard from 
Lord Dunsmore and others that night, and tried to count what rea- 
sonable chances there were of the only thing which could ever make 
her Bernard’s wife—the passing of the Bill they had talked about. 
Vain speculation—as hundreds in this land know only too well. 
The result was, that instead of the letter she had meant to write, she 
sat down and wrote another. Such an one as many a woman has 
written, too, with bleeding heart and streaming eyes, though the 
words may have been calm and cold. She implored him for his 
own sake to consider whether he could not conquer his ill-fated 
love for herself, and find among the many charming girls he was 
always meeting, some one whom he could love and marry, and be 
happy. 

‘“‘T only want you to be happy,” she wrote. “TI shall never blame 
you—never tell any human being you once cared for me. And you 
will think of me tenderly still—as you do of my sister Rosa. And 
you will leave me Rosa’s child ?”’ 

Then she planned, in her clear, common-sense way, how this was 
to be managed; how he was to pay her a yearly sum—she would 
refuse nothing—for the maintenance of her niece, whom she would 
herself educate, perhaps abroad, which would make an ostensible 
reason for the separation. 

“‘ She will comfort me for all I lose, more than you think. She 
will be a bit of her mother and of you, always beside me; and your 
letting me take care of her will be almost equivalent to your taking 
care of me, as you wanted to do, but my hard fate would not 
allow it.” 

And then all she was resigning rushed back upon Hannah's 
mind ; the sweetness of being loved, the tenfold sweetness of loving. 

‘Oh, my Bernard, my Bernard!” she sobbed, and thought if she 
could once again, for only one minute, have her arms round his neck, 
and her head on his shoulder, the giving him up would be less hard. 
And she wondered how she could have been so thoughtlessly happy 
an hour ago, when things were in exactly the same position as now, 
only she saw them in a different light. Hers was one of those 
bitter destinies, in which the aspect of circumstances, often even of 
duties, changed every hour. 

Still, re-reading her letter, she felt it must go, just as it was. It 
was right he should know her exact mind, and be set free to act as 
was best for himself. She finished afd sealed it; but she wept over 
it very much, so much that her child heard her. 

A little white ghost with rosy cheeks peeped over the crib-side, 
and stared, half-frightened, round the unfamiliar room. 

‘* Rosie wake up! Tannie tying! Then Rosie ty too.” Then came 
a little wail—‘‘ Tannie take her, in Tannie own arms!” 

No resisting that. All love-anguish, love-yearning, fled far away ; 
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and Hannah half-forgot Bernard in her innocent passion for Bernard’s 
child. 

The letter went, but it brought no answer back. At first Hannah 
scarcely expected one. He would naturally take time to consider 
his decision, and she had put it to him as an absolute decision, pro- 
posing that, after this event, neither she nor Rosie should go back to 
Easterham. If he was to be free, the sooner he was free the better. 
Suspense was sore, as she knew. 

A letter of his had crossed hers, written at the very hour she 
wrote, but in oh! such a different tone,—a real love-letter, out of 
the deepest heart of an impulsive man, to whom nothing seems 
impossible. How hard, how cruel must hers have seemed! Still, 
she was glad she had written it. More and more, the misery of a 
woman who feels that her love is not a blessing, but a misfortune, to 
her lover, forced itself upon Hannah’s mind. Through all the present 
pleasantness of her life, her long idle mornings with her darling, her 
afternoons with Lady Dunsmore, shopping, visiting, or enjoying 
that charming companionship which was fast growing into the 
deliberate friendship of middle age, often firmer than that of youth, 
—through all this came the remembrance of Bernard, not as a joy, 
as at first, but an actual pain. 

For his silence continued: nay, seemed to be intentionally main- 
tained. He forwarded her letters in blank envelopes, without a 
single word. Was he offended? Had she, in her very love, struck 
him so hard that he could not forgive the blow ? 

‘*T hope your brother-in-law is well,’’ Lady Dunsmore would say, 
courteously looking away while Hannah opened the daily letter, at 
first with a trembling anxiety, afterwards with a stolid patience that 
expected nothing. ‘‘ We shall be delighted to see him here. And, 
tell him, he ought to come soon, or his little girl will forget him. 
Three weeks is a long trial of memory at her age.” 

‘Oh, Rosie will not forget papa. And he is busy—very busy in 
his parish.” For Hannah could not bear he should be thought to 
neglect his child. 

Yet how explain that she could not deliver the message, could not 
write to him, or ask him to come? His possible coming was the 
greatest dread she had. Apart from him she could be stern and 
prudent: but she knew if he stood before her, with his winning 
looks and ways—his sisters sometimes declared that from babyhood 
nobody ever could say no to Bernard—all her wisdom would melt 
away in utter tenderness. 

By-and-by, the fear, or the hope—it seemed a strange mixture of 
both—came true. One day, returning from a drive, leaving Lady 
Dunsmore behind somewhere, she was told there was a gentleman 
waiting for her. 
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‘Papa! papa! Dat papa’s stick!” shrieked Rosie in an ecstasy, 
as her sharp young eyes caught sight of it in the hall. 

Hannah’s heart stood still ; but she must go on, the child dragged 
her. And Rosie, springing into papa’s arms, was a shield to her 
aunt greater than she knew. 

Mr. Rivers kissed his little girl fondly. Then wasting no time in 
sentiment, the butterfly creature struggled down from him, and 
offered him a dilapidated toy. 

‘‘ Rosie’s horse broken—papa mend it.” 

‘‘ Papa wishes he could mend it, with a few other broken things!” 
said Mr. Rivers bitterly, till, seeing Rosie’s pitiful face, he added, 
‘“‘ Never mind, my little woman; papa will try. Go with Grace now, 
and I will come and see Rosie presently.” 

And so he shut the door upon nurse and child, in a way that made 
Hannah see clearly he was determined to speak with her alone. But 
his first words were haughty and cold. 

‘‘T suppose it is scarcely necessary for me to apologise for coming 
to see my daughter? I had likewise another errand in London— 
Adeline is here, consulting a doctor. She has been worse of late.” 

“T am very sorry.” 

Then he burst out :—‘* You seem to be sorry for everybody in the 
world—except me! How could you write me that letter? As if 
my fate were not hard enough before, but you must go and make it 
harder.” 

‘* I wished to lighten it.” 

‘‘How? By telling me to go and marry some one else? What 
sort of creature do you think a man must be—more, what sort of 
creature is he likely to grow to—who loves one woman and marries 
another? For Ilove you. You may not be young, or beautiful, or 
clever. I sometimes wonder what there is about you that makes 
me love you. I fight against my love with every argument in my 
power. But there it is, and it will not be beaten down. I will 
marry you, Hannah, if I can. If not, I will have as much of you— 
your help, your companionship, as ever I can. When are you coming 
home ?” 

“Home ?” ; 

“Tsay it is home: it must be. Where else should you go to? 
I cannot be parted from my daughter. Rosie cannot be parted from 
you. For Rosie’s sake, my house must be your home.” 

‘“‘ What shall Ido?” said Hannah, wringing her hands. ‘ What 
shall I do?” 

She thought she had made her meaning plain enough: but here 
was the work all to do over again. If she had ever doubted Ber- 
nard’s loving her, she had no doubt of it now. It was one of those 
mysterious attractions, quite independent of external charms, and 
deepened by every influence that daily intimacy can exercise. She 
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fully believed him when he said, as he kept saying over and over 
again, that if he did not marry her he would never marry any other 
woman. And was she to bid him go away, and never see her more ? 
This when their love was no unholy love, when it trenched upon no 
natural rights, when no living soul could be harmed by it, and many 
benefited, as well as they themselves? 

Hannah could not do it. All her resolutions melted into air, and 
she let him see that it was so. Anyhow, he saw his power, and used 
it. With a hungry heart he clasped and kissed-her. 

‘“‘ Now we are friends again. I have been hating you for days, but 
I'll forgive you now. You will not write me any more such letters ? 
We will try not to quarrel again.” 

‘* Quarrel! O Bernard!” and then she made him let her go, 
insisting that they must be friends, and only friends, just now. 

‘‘Perhaps you are right. I beg your pardon. Only let me hold 
your hand.” 

And so they sat together, silent, for ever so long, till both had 
recovered from their agitation. Hannah made him tell her about 
Adeline, who was fast declining, nobody quite saw why; but they 
thought some London doctor might find it out. And Adeline herself 
was eager to come. 

‘‘ Chiefly, I think, because you are here. She wants you, she says. 
She will not have any of her own sisters to nurse her; to Bertha 
especially she has taken a violent dislike, only we don’t mind the 
fancies of an invalid. I brought Adeline up to town myself. Her 
husband had some business to attend to; but he comes up with 
Bertha to-morrow.” 

‘‘He should have come with his wife to-day,” and then Hannah 
stopped herself. Of what use was it to open the family eyes to an im- 
possible, and therefore imaginary wrong ? What good would it do ? 
probably much harm. Yet her heart ached for unfortunate Adeline. 

She suggested going at once to see her, for Bernard had left her 
close at hand, in one of those dreary lodgings, which seem chiefly 
occupied by invalids, the most of London fashionable physicians living 
in streets hard by. Their patients come to be near them, settling 
down for a few weeks in these sad rooms to recover or to die, as 
fate might choose. 

“Yes, do let me go,” repeated Hannah. ‘Shall I fetch Rosie to 
play with papa while I leave a message for Lady Dunsmore ?” 

When she came back with the child in her arms Bernard told her 
she looked quite her old self again. So did he. And she was glad 
to throw the shield of their former peaceful, simple life over the 
strong passion that she perceived in him, and felt more and more in 
herself—the smothered, silent tragedy which might embitter all their 
coming days. 


And yet when she found herself walking with him in the safe lone- 
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liness of Regent Street crowds, Hannah was not unhappy. Her long 
want of him had made him terribly dear. He, too, appeared to snatch 
at the present moment with a wild avidity. 

“Only to be together—together,” said he, as he drew her arm 
through his and kept it there. And the love thus cruelly suppressed 
seemed to both a thing compared to which all young people’s love— 
young people who can woo and marry like the rest of the world— 
was pale and colourless. Theirs, resistance had but strengthened, 
because it was only a struggle against circumstance: unmingled 
with any conscience-stings, like as of those who fight against some 
sinful passion. But their passion, though legally forbidden, was 
morally pure and free from blame. 

So they walked on together ; content, accepting the joy of the hour, 
making gay remarks and peeping into shop-windows, in a childish 
sort of way, till they reached the gloomy house where Bernard's 
sister lay. Then they forgot themselves and thought only of her. 

Adeline was greatly changed. Never very pretty, now she was 
actually plain. There was a sickly ghastliness about her, a nervous, 
fretful look, which might be either mental or physical, probably was 
a combination of both. Not a pleasant wife for a man to come home 
to; and young Mr. Melville, who was a mere ordinary country squire, 
without any tastes beyond hunting, shooting, and fishing, was a little 
to be pitied too. Still men must take their wives, as women their 
husbands, for better for worse. 

“‘T am very ill, you see, Miss Thelluson,”’ said the invalid, stretch- 
ing out a weary hand. ‘It was very kind of Bernard to take all 
this trouble to bring me up to a London doctor, but I don’t think it 
will do any good.” 

Hannah uttered some meaningless hope, but faintly, for she saw 
death in the girl’s face. She was only a girl still, and yet in some 
ways it was the face of an old woman. The smothered pangs of half 
a lifetime seemed written there. 

‘‘ I bring good news,” said Bernard cheerfully. ‘I found a letter 
in the hall saying that Herbert will be here to-morrow, possibly even 
to-night.” 

Adeline looked up eagerly. 

‘‘To-night! And anybody with him?” 

‘¢ Bertha, I believe. Her mother insisted she should come.” 

A miserable fire flashed in the poor sunken eyes. 

‘‘She shall not come! I will not have her! I want no sisters; 
my maid is nurse enough. Besides, it is all a sham, a wretched sham. 
Bertha has no notion of nursing anybody !” 

“I think you are mistaken, dear,” said Bernard soothingly. 
‘Hannah, what do you say? Ought not her sister to be with her?” 

Hannah dropped her eyes; and yet she felt the miserable girl was 
watching her with an eagerness actually painful, as if trying to find 
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out how much she guessed of her dreary secret; which, weak and 
silly as she was in most things, poor Adeline had evidently kept with 
a bravery worthy of a better cause. 

‘‘T see no use in Bertha’s coming,” said she again, with a great 
effort at self-control. ‘I know her better than Hannah does. She 
is no companion to an invalid; sbe hates sickness. She will be 
always with Herbert, not with me. I heard them planning Rotten 
Row in the morning, and theatres every night. They are strong, 
and healthy, and lively, while I——”’ 

The poor young wife burst into tears. 

“T will stay beside her,’ whispered Hannah to Bernard. “ Go you 
away.” 

After he was gone Adeline burst out hysterically: ‘‘ Keep her 
away from me! the sight of her will drive me wild. Keep them all 
away from me, or I shall betray myself, I know I shall. And then 
they will all laugh at me, and say it is ridiculous nonsense; as 
perhaps it is. You see”—clutching Hannah’s hand—“ she is by law 
his sister too. He couldn't marry her, not if I were dead twenty times 
over. Sometimes I wish he could, and then they dared not go on as 
they do. I could turn her out of the house, like any other strange 
woman who was stealing my husband's heart from me!” 

Hannah made no answer; tried to seem as if she did not hear. 
Incurable griefs are sometimes best let alone ; but this of Adeline’s, 
having once burst its bonds, would not be let alone. 

«Tell me,” she said, grasping Hannah’s hand—“ you are a good 
woman—you will tell me true—is it all nonsense my feeling this as I 
do? How would you feel if you were in my place? And if you 
were Bertha would you do as she does? Would you try to make 
your sister's husband fond of you, as he ought not to be of any 
woman except his wife, and then say ‘ Oh, it’s all right, we’re brother 
and sister?’ But is it right ? Hannah Thelluson, is it right? 
Suppose your sister had been living, how would it have been between 
you and Bernard ?” 

A startling way of putting the question, far more so than the 
questioner dreamed of. For a moment, Hannah winced, and then 
her strong, clear, common sense, as well as her sense of justice, came 
to the rescue and righted her at once. 

‘*You might as well ask how would it have been between me and 
any other woman’s husband in whose house I happened to stay. Of 
course he would have been nothing to me—nothing whatever. 
I am not married,” she added, smiling, ‘‘ and I cannot quite judge of 
married people’s feelings. But I think if I ever loved a man well 
enough to be his wife, I should not be a jealous wife at all. Sister or 
friend might come about the house as much as he chose. I could 
trust him, for I could trust myself. Iwould be so much to him that 
he would never care for anybody but me. That is, while living. 
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When I was dead ”—there Hannah paused, and tried solemnly to put 
herself in the place of a dead wife—of Bernard’s dead wife viewing 
him tenderly from the celestial sphere—“ if the same love for my 
sister or my friend, which would be his degradation in my lifetime, 
could be his blessing afterwards, let him take it, and be blessed !”” 

Adeline looked astounded. But the hidden sore had been opened, 
the cleansing healing touch had been applied. There was a reason- 
ableness in her expression, as she replied— 

“‘That is altogether a new notion of love. You might not feel so 
if you were married, or if you were really fond of anybody. Now I 
was very fond of Herbert, even when I knew he liked Bertha, But 
when he liked me, and married me—seeing that it made him safe never 
to marry my sister—I thought I could not possibly be jealous again. 
No more I am, in one sense. They will uever do anything wrong. 
But there’s a great deal short of doing wrong that breaks a wife’s 
heart ; and they have broken mine—they have broken mine!” 

Again rose up the feeble wail of the weak affectionate soul, who 
yet had not the power to win or command affection. From sheer 
pity, Hannah forbore to blame. 

‘“‘ Why not speak to them plainly ?”” suggested she at last. ‘ Why 
not tell them they are making you unhappy ? ” 

“ And be laughed at for my pains, as a sickly, jealous-minded fool ! 
Because he can’t ever marry her—the law forbids that, you know. 
After Iam dead he must choose somebody else, and she too, and 
nobody will blame them for anything; and yet they have killed 


me. 

“ Hush—hush!"’ said Hannah; “that is not true—not right. 
You yourself allowed they meant no harm, and will never do any- 
thing wrong.” 

‘‘ What is wrong?” cried poor Adeline piteously. ‘I want my 
hushand—his company, his care, his love ; and I don’t get him. He 
turns to somebody else. And I hate that somebody—even if she is 
my own sister. And I wish I could drive her out of the house—that 
Ido! or shame her openly, as if she were any strange girl who dared 
come flirting with my husband. They’re wicked women all of them, 
and they break the hearts of us poor wives!” 

There was a certain bitter truth under Adeline’s frenzied fancies ; 
but Hannah had no time to reply to either. For, while they were 
talking, there was a bustle outside. Gay, blooming, excited with her 
journey, Bertha Rivers burst in, Mr. Melville following her. 

“So I am come, Addy dear, though you didn’t want me. But 
you'll be glad of me, I know. Why you're looking quite rosy again ; 
isn’t she, Herbert ?”’ 

Rosy she was ; for her cheeks burnt like coals. But the husband, 
as he carelessly kissed her, never found it out; and Bertha, in her 
redundant health and exuberant spirits, never noticed the dead silence 
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of her sister’s welcome—the sullen way in which she turned her face 
to the wall, and left them to their chatter and their mirth. 

It was the same all the evening; for Hannah, at Adeline’s earnest 
request, had 'stayed. Mrs. Melville scarcely spoke a word. Their 
plans were discussed, sometimes including her, sometimes not; but 
all were talked of freely before her. It never seemed to occur to 
any one—not even to Bernard—that Adeline was dying. And with 
that wonderful self-command which perhaps only the conscious 
approach of death could have given to so weak a nature, Adeline 
never betrayed, by look or word, the secret jealousy that at any rate 
had helped to sap her frail life away. 

‘‘Come and see me every day,”’ she whispered when Miss Thelluson 
wished her good-bye. ‘‘I’ll try and remember what you said; but 
please forget everything I said. Let nobody guess at it. I shall not 
trouble any of them very long.” 

Hannah walked home, strangely silent and sad, even though she 
was beside Bernard; and feeling, as one often is forced to feel, that 
other people’s miseries would perhaps be worse to bear than one’s 


own. 
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